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Who first neholda those everlasting clouds, 


eee na] 


Seed-time and harvest, morning, noon and night, 
Si | where they were, sterdfast, immovuble ; 
Whe first behulds the |lake—the mighty hilis 

0 Missive, yet so hadowy, so ethereal, 
As to belong rather to heaven than earth— 
But iastantiy receives into his soul 
A sease, a teeling that he loses not. 
A sumething that informs him ‘tis a moment 
Whenc2 he may date henceforward and forever ? 
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LAKE GEORGE. 


The scenery of the United States, sublime even 
in its infancy, is destined to live in song, and to be 
remembered in story. The classic isles of Greece 
have long furnished rapturing themes for the poet’s 
pen, and from grave old Homer down to bards of 
less repute, and feebler powers, every harp has sung 
its praise, and even the English poets instead of 
blending their fame, “ wi.h their land and with 
their land’s language,” hive chosen rather to be 
regarded as exotic plants, and have been destined 
to asickly and a short lived glory. Instead of for- 
getting the beaten track, and striking out for them- 
selves, a pathway to fame, by linking their names 
with the scenery of their own country, they have 
contented themselves, with servile imitation, and 
hence the highest praise to which they can as- 
pire is, that, they are good mimics. It is to be 
hoped that it is reserved fer America, to produce 
a second Homer—that the system of imitation 
adopted from Spencer dewn—always excepting 
Shakspeare and the wild and fearless genius of 
Byron; though even he has been accused of rob- 
bing Spencer—that this system will be discarded, 
and that a bard will arise, strong in his own powers, 
Who with a daring hand, will pull down the flimsy 
fabric of the fame of American poets, thus far, and 
Will build up for himself and his country, the glory 
of the name of * the American poet.” ‘I'he sneer of 
“where is tae American epic,” may yet receive its 
answer, 

But while the poets of our country are “ busied 
in the cotton trade, and sugar line,” like our own 
Halleck, or the still more unpoetical employment 
of vending yills, as is said of Percival, we can 
expect new daring flights of genius. They must 
forget the hum ef business, and of cities, and like 
our own Irving, breathe the free air, and taste the 
clear water of our forests and dells; they must 
Tfamble the mountain top, and gaze where the 
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cataract lifts its spray. They must visit Nature 
in her loveliness, and view her in her charms, 
where the lake unruffled, skirts the forest shore, 
and the proud form of the mountain in distinctive 
outline, lifts the rich scenery that bedecks its side, 
to the enraptured view. And as the soul is lifted 
“up from nature uxto nature’s God,” they will 
find “the divinity that stirs within them” prompt- 
ing to lofiy thoughts, and to language worthy of 
their theme. 

The scenery on Lake George, near Ticonderoga, 
is such as might employ the painter’s pencil, or the 
poet’s pen. Its ever-varying feature of hill and 
dale—the crested summit, and the foliaged hill- 
side,—while stretching off, as far as the eye can 
reach, the mirrored surface of the placid lake, re- 
flects the loveliness of nature, and its own. 

There are a few incidents connected with the 
spot, which render it peculiarly interesting to the 
American traveller. 


Near the south shore are the ruins of Fort 
William Henry, and Fort George, celebrated in 
the early wars of the French, and Fort Ticon- 
deroga, which was abandoned by the French, on 
the 22d of July, 1759, at the approach of the 
British troops, incidents, all too familiar to the 
mind of the reader of American history to need 
repetition here. 


Lake George is thirty-six miles long, and from 
two to four broad. It is situated in the eastern 
part of the State of New York, and discharges 
itself into Lake Champlain. It is the most beau- 
tiful sheet of water in the United States, and is so 
remarkably lucid and limpid, as to have received 
from the French the name of “the Holy Sacra- 
ment.” The shores are beautifully diversified, 
many shelving points of which run out into the 
lake. It contains three hundred and thirty-five 
islands, and is bounded by two long ranges of 
mountains. Diamond Island abounds m crystal 
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of quartz. At a place called the Narrows, the 
lake is much contracted, and from this point the 
scenery of the island is seen to the greatest advan: 
tage and effect. The fish which mostly abound 
in its waters are bass, A steamboat, during the 
summer season, plies its waters, which is patronis- 
ed by travellers, for the opportunity it affords of 
viewing the romantic shores of the lake. 


Original. 
“WILT THOU REMEMBER ME9"'—A. R. M. 
AN ANSWER. 


You ask me if in other lands 
I’m destined far to be, 
lf 1°ll remember (friendship’s bands,) , 
Still bind to home and thee. 
Land of my dreams, my youth’s gay dreams, 
My thoughts to thee again aspire, 
And whilst the sun of virtue beams 
*T will be a pleasure to admire. 
But still the hours that we have spent 
In virtue’s bowers steal o’er me now, 
My heart by care and sorrow rent, 
And time has dimm’d my brow. 


We thought not then of other lands, 

Nor dreamed that we could part ; 
Tho’ sever’d from thee, yet the bands 

Of friendship reign within my heart. 
Tho’ distance hangs her curtain drear, 

Between me and my native bowers, 
I still fur memory drop a tear, 

For those I loved in happier hours. 
Nay think not thus far memory’s star, 

Undimmed amid the lapse of years ; 
Still beams effulgent from afar, 

And high the dome of pleasure rears. 

Philadelphia, 1839. J.8.C. 


—— 


MUSIC. 


BY J. W. MECASKEY, 


Original. 


*T is sweet to list at eventide, 

To notes that charm the ambient air; 
Discord his impious head doth hide, 

Nor breaks the song that ’s floating there. 


Wild passion touches not those strings, 
They feel no hand of fell despair, 
Nor anger, with his loud tone rings, 
But the dear love of lady fair. 
Soft as the music of the spheres, 
It guides us with its strong control, 
It raises hopes; it calms our fears, 
And joyful fills the inmost soul. 
Who hath not felt thy magic pow’r, 
Thou soother of the storms of lite ? 
Who cannot point the holy hour, 
When thou didst calm some rising strife ? 





THE ERRING FATHER, 
BY MISS Fe S. 
Concluded from page 107. 


The twilight soon deepened into night. Brilliant 
lights supplied the place of day. Tea was over, 
and dancing commenced. Theodore claimed the 
hand of Isabella; whilst, in another part of the 
toom, she beheld Emma standing up with the soi 
disant Colonel Mordaunt. When Isabella was re- 
turning to her seat, Emma approached, leaning on 
his arm, and introduced him. Confused and em- 
barrassed, Isabella dared not look up, whilst she 
courtesied slightly ; he, however, appeared perfect- 
ly at his ease, as if she were an entire stranger. 
“Can it be?” thought she: “surely I am mis- 
taken. JF have heard of remarkable resemblances, 
and this must be one ;—but then, the voiee is also 
the same. I will observe more closely.” ‘Theodore, 
however, engaged her attention, and Emma soon 
walked away with her Colonel. 


The full moon shone brightly, and Theodore 
prevailed on Isabella to promenade with him the 
piazza. Accompanied by him, surrounded by beau- 
tiful scenery, the air filled with delicious perfumes, 
gay and happy forms flitting through the brilliantly 
lighted apartments, she thought that, where it not 
for the recollection of the scenes through which 
she had so lately passed, and the presence of Wil- 
ding, who. pursued her like an evil genius, how 
happy she might now be. Mrs. D’Arcy beckoned 
to Theodore through the opened sash, and begged 
him to conduct Mrs. Hand to her carriage. He 
obeyed, first placing Isabella beside his mother. 
She was seated with her back to the window, and 
her attention being ne longer oecupied by Theo- 
dore, she looked around for Emma. She beheld 
her reluctantly dancing with Mr. Goodman, the 
Colonel was not near, whilst Isabella was endea- 
voring to see him. A low voice behind her—his 
unwelcome voice, addressed her thus :—* Keep my 
secret, and I will not betray yours, Miss Rivers; 
that I am here under an assumed name, and you 
are the daughter of a felon, need not be known to 
these good people, whilst we pursue our separate 
schemes,” 


Isabella’s eyes were cast down, to conceal her 
agitation, and her frame shook with fear and ab- 
horrence as she listened. ‘To be classed as an as 
sociate of his, in his schemes of villainy and deceit, 
was dreadful to her. She felt as if she ought to 
proclaim his deception, and unmask him at once; 
but for her father’s sake, she was obliged to be 
silent. 'Theedore soon returned, and Wilding te 
treaicd. Wilding handed Emma to the carriage, 
and Isabella beheld him whispering his adieur 
to her, in the most tender manner. Emma was 
all happiness and gaiety during their ride home- 
ward, whilst all Theodore’s kind attentions, though 
they soothed, could not disperse the dejection ° 
Isabella. 


“ Tell me, Isabella,” said Emma, as soon as they 
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reached their sleeping apartment, “what de you 
think of Colonel Mordaunt ?” 

Isabella hesitated: she was undecided how she 
ought to reply ; at length she answered evasively, 
«J saw too little of him this evening, to form an 
opinion.” 

«“ However,” said Emma, “ you saw enough to 
perceive he is handsome, and a perfect gentleman 
in his manners.” 

“No,” replied Isabella, “I did not perceive 
t hat.” 

“Indeed!” said Emma, much disappointed ; 
“then you see very differently from every one 
here.” 

“ Oh, my dear Emma,” said Isabella, taking her 
hand, and speaking earnestly, “ before vou give 
away your heart, I beseech you, ascertain who 
this stranger is—be sure you are not deceived— 
remember all the tales we have heard of impos- 
tors, of actors, and valets even, who have passed 
themselves for gentlemen, and won the purest 
hearts.” 

“Colonel Mordaunt an actor, a valet indeed.” 
said Emma, indignantly drawing away her hand: 
“far from that, I believe his rank is even higher 
than he acknowledges, he hinted as much te me 
to-night. If he were an impostor, my father, 
mother, and ‘Theodore, surely could not be de- 
ceived.” 

“Tt is very strange,” said Isabella, “that they 
should admit a stranger without proper introduc- 
tion, and allow his attentions to you.” _ 

“ They are not as wise and prudent as you are, 
it appears, Miss Rivers,” replied Emma, coldly, 
whilst she prepared te retire in silence. 

Isabella, also in silence, followed her, whilst un- 
certain how to act, and what more to say to Em- 
ma. She feared to betray him, for she dreaded the 
power he seemed to have over her father would 
be exercised in revenge, and still she could not 
permit the innocent Emma to fal! a prey to his 
villainy. In silence they sought their pillows, and 
the two friends lay side by side, whilst coldness 
and estrangement, for the first time, was felt be- 


tween them. Leng they tossed restlessly : at length |) 


Emma sunk into an uneasy slumber, and Isabella 
wept herself to sleep. 


Another bright and levely day succeeted. Theo- 
dore proposed an excursion on the water, and 
aga'n Emma pleaded an engagement at home. The 
younger members of the family gladly joined the 
party, and they proceeded to the boat. The magni- 
licent scenery, the joyous party, and their kindness 
to Isabella, again almost made her forget there was 
care and sorrow in the world. After visiting a small 
sland in the vieinity, and exploring its fairy works, 
they returned in time for dinner. As they were 
ascending the path, which wound up the bank to- 
Ward the house, about half way, they encountered 
Emma and Colonel Mordaunt, who had sallied 
out to meet them, and had placed themselves on a 
Tustic seat beneath a venerable oak. Isabella in- 
voluntarily started and turned pale at the sight of 

im. A cold shudder ran over her to see him so 


familiarly seated by the side of her fair and bloom- 
ing friend. Theodore looked at her with surprise, 
but was prevented speaking by their near approach. 
The Colonel appeared as much at his ease as 
usual, and, seemed not to notice Isabella particu- 
larly ; but she caught one dark and lowering glance 
from him unobserved by the others, which made her 
shudder. The path was narrow, and partly com- 
posed of rude steps hewn from the native rock. As 
they were ascending, it so happened that Emma 
and Theodore passed on before Isabella, the youn- 
ger ones having rapidly attained the summit. 
Whilst the Celonel lingered to assist her, he said, 
in alow tone—* So it seems you have been endea- 
voring to instil suspicion in your credulous friend 
—I warn you to beware; as yet you have done no 
mischief, but do not attempt it again: I can crush 
your own schemes on Theodore D’Arcy by one 
word.” He spoke without moving a muscle of his 
face, and an observer would have supposed his 
words of trifling import. 


Isabella, however, was extremely agitated as s!:e 
replied, “ Do not think any evil consequences to 
myself, will deter me from rescuing Emma, if Ican 
de it. Do not suppose I will quietly stand by and 
see her, innocent and good as she is, fall a prey te 
an impostor.” 

He gazed at her a moment with suppressed 
rage: “ Your father’s fate is in my power,” said 
he, “if you do not wish to see him tried,—con- 
demned te a felon’s lot,—if you do not wish to be 
branded with his disgrace, desist ;—again I warn 
you to beware.” ; 

They now had ascended the bank, where Theo- 
dere and Emma were waiting for them, whilst both 
observed with wonder the paleness and agitation 
of Isabella. Mordaunt walked on with Emma, 
and the winding ef the path soon concealed them. 

Theodore offered his arm to the trembling Isa- 
bella— What is it,” said he, “ agitates you thus? 
why do you turn go pale at the sight of Colonel 
Mordaunt ?” 


“Oh, Theodore,” said she, stopping him, “I 
fear—nay, I know, Colonel Mordaunt is not what 
e appears ; he is winning the heart of Emma, and 
he is not worthy of her—he will plunge her into 
misery. Ask me not how I know it, I cannot ex- 
plain, and, above all, I entreat you never to reveal 
what I have said. I can tell you no more, but it 
will be easy for him to prove his truth, if he is not 
a deceiver. As her brother, you ought to require 
from him credentials to prove his respectability be- 
fore it is too late for Emma’s peace of mind.” 

Theodore was astonished and thunderstruck ! 
How Colonel Mordaunt had been introduced, he 
knew not; but on his arrival at home, after a short 
absence, he found him well established in the so- 
ciety of the neighborhood, and never had doubted 
he was other than he had avowed himself—a gen- 
tleman, and a man of fortune. He would inquire 
immediately of his father, how he had been intro- 
duced, and to whom he had brought letters. 

They soon reached the house. In front of it 
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among some green-house plants which had been 
placed there : he was culling bouquets, and insin- 
uating a thousand tender and gallant things, after 
the Eastern fashion; all he presented to her had 
many hidden meanings. She, fluttered and blush- 
ing, turned away, to conceal her confusion. Theo- 
dore passed on to the house, to seek his father im- 
mediately. Mordaunt approached Isabella, whilst 
a large oleander partly concealed them from 
Emma. 

«[sabella.” said he, with a look of passionate 
admiration, “I have loved you, I love you still,-- 
the sight of you has revived those feelings I 
thought were destroyed when you fled from me,— 
be mine—say one word, and I will give up the pur- 
suit of Emma, whose fortune alone attracts me ;-— 
fly with me to your father !—loved Isabella be 


«“ Never!” said she, as she ran up the steps of 
the piazza, and sought her own room. 

Theodore obtained no satisfactory information 
from his father. He did not know,—he believed it 
was the Dormers who introduced him to Colonel 
Mordaunt. Theodore went to the Dormers; they 
were sure it was the Nortons, and the Nortons be- 
lieved it was the Hands, whilst the Hands were 
very much surprised, for surely it was the D’Arcys 
who first knew him. Suspicion became awakened, 
and Colonel Mordaunt found, notwithstanding his 
horses, his servants, ard his carriage, he no longer 
would be welcome, unless he could produce some 
testimonials to his truth. He assumed an air of 
haughty dignity: he gave Emma to understand that 
he cared not for the common herd, as he designa- 
ted the worthy circle where he had se lately flour- 
ished; but on her account, to satisfy her parents, 
he could bring credentials which would triumph- 
antly refute all the slander which was circulated. 

Isabella was relieved from a thousand fears when 
she heard he was to depart. She was strolling one 
evening alone in the extensive garden, through a 
pathway bordered with high current bushes. Sud- 
denly she heard the shrubbery pushed apart, and 
Wilding stood before her. His features were 
convulsed with passion, and his eyes glared on her 
with rage. 


«“ You have succeeded,” said he through his shut 
teeth; “ you have awakened suspicions which you 
know I cannot suppress; twice you have bafiled 
me—but I will have my revenge—you shall not 
elude me again. I loved you—passionately loved 
you—but you fled from me!—I gave you up—ac- 
cident made me acquainted with Emma D’Arcy. 
She and Theodore, you know, have fortunes inde- 
pendent of their father—I resolved to forget my dis- 
appointment in the pursuit of riches—I was on the 
point of success, for I acted well my part—you 
have defeated me, and I am not used to being de- 
feated by a girl—a weak, silly girl. Do not think 
I will quietly leave you to Theodore D’Arcy;—no, 
I tell you I will have my revenge, when and how 
you least expect it.” 


He disappeared as suddently as he approached, 


words and manner. Theodore, who was seeking 
her, soon joined her, and earnestly inquired what 
had caused her agitation. She could only answer 
evasively, and entreat him not to question her. He 
forbore, though his curiosity was strongly excited, 
for he thought he had seen the departing form of a 
man leaving her as he approached. 

Several weeks passed away without any thing 
unpleasant occurring to harrass the feelings of Isa- 
bella, except, indeed, the occasional dejection of 
» Emma, as her heart sometimes sickened with hope 
deferred, at the long absence of Mordaunt. But 
she was young and sanguine, and she eagerly look- 
ed forward to the day when he would return, refute 
all calumnies, and Isabella would acknowledge the 
injustice she had done him. 


Theodore became every day more devoted to Isa- 
bella, whilst a pure and enduring attachment to 
him was springing up in her hearts Often whilst 
bounding along on their spirited steeds, over the 
lovely hills and dales ef that charming neighbor- 
hood, animated by youth, and the first dawnings of 
that master-passion of their natures, they would 
almost forget they were other beings than them- 
selves, or other feelings than happiness in the 
world. At length Theodore declared his attach- 
ment to her: an attachment, he informed her, had 
cemmenced when he first beheld her a thought- 
less, though charming schvol-girl ; it had increased 
until it had become a part of his being, and the 
hope of possessing her had been the end and aim 
of his existence. As Isabella listened to this de- 
lightful language, the recollection of her father’s 
disgrace overwhelmed her. She thought of the 
pride of the D’Arcy family, and she felt herself un- 
worthy of the high, noble-minded Theedore, whose 
name for many generations had been unblemished. 
Much distressed, she turned from him, and begged 
him to forget her,—that there were circumstances 
which would prevent their union, whatever might 
be her own feelings, Theodore implored and in- 
sisted on her being more explicit. She thought 
she had no right to betray her father, but he under- 
stood enough from her, together with the rumors 
which had reached him, to have a suspicion of the 
truth. He tried to convince her it would be no 
obstacle to their happiness—that she, innocent and 
lovely as she was, eught not to suffer for the 
misdeeds of another. He argued the subject s0 
eloquently, Isabella felt half inclined to be con- 
vinced. 


She was in this state of indecision, sometimes 
happy when she received a new proof of the at- 
tachment of Theodore—sometimes miserable when 
she thought destiny had placed an inseparable bar 
between them, when one day, as they were walk- 
ing in a retired lane with’ Emma and some of the 
younger members of the family, they perceived 8 
little bey hovering around them, as if wishing 1 
speak to them, ‘I'hey stopped several times a” 
addressed him, but when noticed he walked away: 
At length Isabella was separated from the rest for 
a few moments ; he suddenly approached her, say 
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«{ have a note for you, Miss, which I was de- 

ired to give you when nobody was by.” 

« Give it me then,” said she. 

He handed it—it was her father’s hand. The 
boy had rapidly disappeared, for Theodore ap- 
proached, Isabella endeavored to conceal the note, 
but he had already perceived it, and also her trepi- 
dation. 

« What affects you thus ?” said he. 

«Ask me not,” replied she; “I cannot tell 
rou.” 

«Tgabella,” said he, “I have often found you 
agitated and distressed—you always refused to con- 
fide in me—I have known you too long to be 
lightly moved to suspicion, but I cannot help per- 
ceiving, you are surrounded by mysteries, aud have 
many little concealments.” 

“Jt is true, too true,” she answered, much dis- 
tressed, “{ am enveloped in mysteries which I can- 
not explain—I, who would not have a thought con- 
cealed from you, if I could act as I wished, but I 
am controlled by circumstances.” 


She then left him, and retired to the house.— 
When she was free from observation, she opened 
the note. It was from her father. She was much 
surprised to find that he was in the neighborhood, 
and requested her to meet him at a place he named, 
as soon as she could do so, without being seen, for 
above all things he wished to remain concealed. 
His note filled her with alarm, for she feared he 
was involved in new difficulties. She knew net 
how to arrange a meeting without observation, for 
she was seldom alone, and ‘heodere was ever 
watchful to attend her. These perplexities caused 
her to be abstracted and thoughtful the rest of the 
evening: in vain 'TheoJore attempted to rouse her, 
she was evidently lost in thought. 

It happened the next morning they were engaged 
to accompany a latge party in a boating excursion, 
Just as they were on the point ef starting, Isabella 
declined going, and pleaded a head-ache as an ex- 
cuse. She insisted that no one should remain on 
her account, and they departed without her. Mr. 
D’Arcy was engaged in household affairs, and Isa- 
bella contrived to elude the children, and departed 
to meet her father. She followed his directions 
through the lane, across fields, and over a high roeky 
hill, covered with trees, found herself at an obscure 
low hut, where he was to meet her. She entered 
the rude dwelling, and beheld him waiting for her. 
She rushed forward to meet him, and he pressed 
her affectionately in his arms, but his countenance 
beamed not with pleasure—he seemed oppressed 
with grief, 

“ My child ! my Isabella!” said he at length, «I 
have sent for you to save me from a fate, which is 
more dreadful to me than death. Yes, my daughter, 
itis you and you alone, who can save me!” 

Isabella looked at him in wonder and alarm, and 
bezged him te explain his meaning. 

He informed her, that—“after her departure, 

ilding at first expressed the most ungovernable 
Tage; he seemed, however, to get over it, and ex- 


affair at New Orleans. He was afteward taken 
very ill with the fever which was prevailing at 
Havana, and his physicians advised him to try a 
more northern air, for the entire recovery of his 
health. Wilding sailed for New York, and Rivers 
did not hear from him for some time. At length 
he wrote in the most urgent manner, for Rivers to 
join him in New York, flattering him with advan- 
tageous prospects—a lucky opening for a safe and 
lucrative employment, assuring him all danger of 
tection was over. He came, and when he ar- 
rived, found that Wilding only allured him there 
tohave him in his power, in order to oblige Isabella 
to marry him. “And he swears by al! that is dread- 
ed,” added Rivers, shuddering, “he will betray 
me to the hands of justice unless you comply with 
his wishes. His determination is fixed—TI see it— 
I know it. I have done every thing in my power 
to change it, but I cannot. Itis you, and you alone, 
can save me. Will you, Isabella, save me from 
such a fate? The trial--the condemnation—the 
wretched slavery in those hated walls-—and the 
finger of scorn—-the disgrace which will be felt 
alike by you! On any thing but that—speak— 
——can you, will you save !” 

Isabella listened in appalled silence; she heard 
every word, though she felt nearly turned to stone. 
Her heart seemed petrified within her, but her in- 
tellect was clear, and she comprehended at once 
their dreadful situation. This, then, was the ven- 
geance Wilding had threatened. She answered 
at once, for she perceived nething else was to be 
done. 

“T will do as you desire!” 

The words were no sooner uttered than she sank 
down nearly exhausted. She soon’ revived, and 
was conscious her father.was chafing her temples, 
whilst sobs burst from his breast, and his tears fell 
on her cheek. She slowly raised her eyes, and 
perceived Wilding standing near, with his arms 
folded, and gazing on her with a triumphant look, 
and a demoniacal sneer on his countenance. She 
again closed her eyes to elude the hated sight, but 
her senses did not leave her; she was fully sensi- 
ble of all the misery of her situation. Her father 
raised her, and led her to the door. He then gave 
her directiens how and when to leave her present 
abode. 

“Come,” said he hurrying her away, “it will 
not do for you to be long away. Courage my 
child,” added he, in a low tone, “ Wilding loves 
you, and your influence may make him more 
worthy of you.” 

She shuddered, and shook her head. She then 
turned to depart. Wilding started forward, and 
with a mocking manner said, 

«“ Allow me to accompany you, my fuir bride !” 
She ran precipitately down the rocky pathway, 
across the road, and through the fields, but he kept 
by her side. He attempted not to speak to her, or 
to arrest her, but he kept along with as fleet a foot 
as her own. 

They had entered a lane which led to the house, 
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vived. “ Mr. Wilding,” said she, “is it indeed your 
wish to possess a hand, when the heart is repug- 
nant? What happiness can you anticipate from 
such an union? ‘lhere are others, no doubt, who 
would gladly accept the honor which I do not 
value !” 

“ Say nothing, fair Isabella, you have given your 
consent, and no power on earth shall prevent you 
from being mine. I have vowed it, and I will not 
again be frustrated, unless indeed,” added he with 
a rude laugh, “ you would prefer to see your father 
take up his abode in yonder walls of Sing-Sing.” 

He then left her, for they were within sight of 
the house, and all hope expired with Isabella.— 
Scareely conscious of her movements, she preceed- 
ed onward in her path. She had gone a few paces 
only, when Theodore suddenly appeared. His eyes 
were wild—his manner frenzied. 

“ Tell me, Isabella!” said he, seizing her by the 
hand, “was not that Mordaunt, with whom you 
have just parted ?” 

“It was!” she replied. 

“ What means this secret meeting?” said he, 
“that note you received yesterlay—your agitation 
and confusion whenever his name is mentioned, 
and” added he, as with increasing suspicion, “ your 
interference to prevent his addresses to Emma! 
Speak! tell me at once, and end this dreadful sus- 
pense !” 

«“ Theodore !”” said she mournfully, almost ex- 
hausted by the agitation she had suffered, “you 
have long known me—you can judge if I am ca- 
pable of the actions you suspect! I am eonscious 
appearances are against me, but if your knowledge 
of my character does not vindicate me, I have 
nothing more to say !” 

“Oh! tell me any thing, dear Isabella,” said he, 
“and I will believe you! Rid me of these hateful 
doubts, and I will bless you! Let me once more 
suppose you as pure, innocent, and lovely as I 
once did !” 

“T can explain nothing !” said she, in an accent 
of despair, “I know you will have reason to sup 
pose me every thing that is vile—but forget me— 
forget my existence, or remember me as one whose 
life would have willingly been devoted to your 
happiness, if destiny had permitted, but now—now 
I have promised to become another’s.” She felt as 
if her resolution—her fortitude was leaving her.— 
She left him, motionless from surprise, and entered 
the house. 


With the calmness of despair—a calmness which 
surprised herself, she performed her preparations 
to depart, She descended the stairs, and found 
Mrs, D'Arcy, Emma, and Theodore assembled in 
a small sitting-room. The two former were discus- 
sing the strange, mysterious conduct of Isabella.— 
Her absence in the morning—her meeting with 
Mordaunt, for Emma’s younger brother had seen 
them together, and had informed them of the cir- 
cumstance. Isabella appeared at the door of the 
room, habited in her travelling dress. Her face was 
deadly pale, with a strange, unnatural composure 
in her manner. 


“Mrs. D’Arcy,” said she, “will you have the 
goodness to allow one of your servants to convey 
my trunks to the landing ; the steam-boat will soon 
pass, and I am obliged to leave you thus suddenly, 
My father has sent fur me, and [ go to meet him,” 
“ Certainly, Miss Rivers,’ answered Mrs, D’ 
Arey. 

“JT go,” added Isabella, while her voice faltered, 
“conscious that my actions are invested with mys- 
tery and suspicion, which I cannot remove. You 
have all been kind to me, most kind; you have 
caused me many happy hours, which I can never 
forget, and could I suppose I bore with me the af- 
fection and esteem which you once felt for me, it 
would be some alleviation to my unhappy destiny,” 
She could say no more. Thoughts—recollec- 
tions, overpowered her. She burst into a passionate 
flood of tears, whilst she leaned against the door- 
frame for support. ‘They were all moved by her 
evident distress. Emma involuntarily advanced a 
few steps toward her. Isabella forcibly suppressed 
her tears, and struggled for composure. She took 
the offered hand of Emma, pressed it, and mur- 
mured some indistinct words. She then turned 
away, and left the house. Theodore joined her, 
and merely said, “I will accompany you, Miss 
Rivers.” 

They walked on in silence. When they reached 
the landing, the Dewitt Clinton was opposite.— 
There was a crowd assembled, and all was hurry 
and confusion. ‘The trunks were thrown quickly 
into the small boat—Isabelia uttered a hasty, though 
heartfelt “God bless you, Theodore”—and sprang 
into it. It dashed rapidly through the water, as the 
rope was drawn in, and I[sabella was soon handed 
into the steam-boat, which, speedily pursued its 
way. 

Theodore rushed from the piace and ascended a 
bank, which commanded a view of the river.— 
There, in a retired situation, screened by a thicket, 
he watched the departing boat. 


“Thus, then,” said he, as he threw himself on 
the ground, and abandoned himself to a passionate 
burst of grief, “is destroyed the fairest vision of 
my lifs! For years it has been the controlling 
feeling of my heart to possess her, whom I sup- 
posed as pure and as good, as she is lovely in per- 
son and mind. Now! now, what a blank is life!” 
But we will leave Theodore, and follow the un- 


happy Isabella. 


Her father and Wilding, who still passed under 
the name of Mordaunt, joined her at the next town, 
and they:pursued their way to New York. As they 
passed Sing-Sing, he loeked at these gloomy walls, 
and shuddering, cast ax expressive glance. at Isa- 
bella. If she could have felt a sensation of satis 
faction, she would have done so, when she reflect- 
ed, from that which she had saved her father. But 
her own sorrows were tuo great—the separation 
from him to whom she would gladly have dedica- 
ted her life, too recent, to experience any thing but 
misery. 

They had determined to sail for France, and 98 
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‘vers prevailed on Wilding to defer their marriage 
ae a arrived there. He consented after bind- 
ing Isabella by a promise, that she would then fulfil 
her engagement without more delay. ‘They imme- 
diately embarked, and Theodore read in the papers, 
a few days after Isabella had left them, among the 
names of the passengers to Havre, Mr. and Miss 


Rivers, and Colonel Mordaunt. 


«Once more on the waters” —but we will not at- 
tempt to describe the sensations of Isabella at her 
second departure from New York, when she con- 
trasted her feelings with those of the year before. 
The season was the same—the sun shone as bright- 
ly—the scene remained unchanged ; but how dif- 
terent were her feelings. Then, hope was fresh, 
and life seemed strewed with flowers: now, she 
shuddered to look forward. Her only dependence 
was in Providence, and sometimes a faint, indis- 
tinct hope would arise, of a final escape from 
Wilding. 

Their passage was stormy, and Isabella confined 
herself mostly to her own state-room. But they 
rapidly, too rapidly for her, passed ever the waves 
of the Atlantic. She would sometimes gaze toward 
the land she had left, whilst recollections of those 
she loved there, and the dread of the fate which 
awaited her, would almost deprive her of her 
senses. At length they approached the land. ‘That 
sound, so joyous to the ears of ethers, brought dis- 
may to her. They soon reached their destined 
port, and prepared to go on shore. They left the 
ship for a smaller vessel, in order to reach the land. 
When they arrived there, as Wilding was assisting 
Isabella, his foot slipped, and he fell between the 
boat and the quay. The wind was blowing very 
hard, and the water was extremely rough—the 
boat was dashed against the pier, and he was 
crushed between them. He was taken out very 
much injured—conveyed to a hotel—and surgical 
aid was immediately procured, but in vain, When 
he became aware that death awaited him, dark and 
gloomy terrors shook his soul. That great change 
which he had ever driven from his thoughts, now 
filed him with direful apprehension. He called 
Mr. Rivers to his bedside, and placing in his hands 
papers which would enable him to take possession 
of property in different places, informed him, while 
they were engaged in various speculations in New 
Orleans, he had always represented to him that the 
result was unfortunate ; Wilding, however, had 
taken the profits himself, Rivers being tov easily 
deceived to inquire into their affairs. He lingered 
a fw days only, and soon terminated a long life of 
crime. IIis death caused Mr. Rivers much serious 
refleetion. This, and the influence of Isabella—so 
good, so gentle, and so innocent, awakened his 
thoughts to better things, and he resolved to endea- 
vor for the remainder of his days to compensate, if 
possible, for the errors of his former life. He found 
himself in the possession of property sufficient for 
all the comforts of life, and devoted himself to the 
happiness of Isabella. He lavished upon her the 
most endearing kindness, and every tender atten- 
tion, In these secret feelings of the heart, he found 
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more true happiness than in all the pursuits of 
pleasure and dissipation. ‘ 

They visited every place of interest on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and whenever they remained for 
a few months in any place, Mr. Rivers procured 
masters to perfect Isabella in those accomplish- 
ments in which she had already acquired some 
proficiency. She endeavored to beguile the me- 
lancholy whieh she felt from the disappointment 
of her heart, by viewing the wonders of art and 
nature, and she found a great resource in culti- 
vating those talents and that mind, with which she 
was so highly gifted. Often, however, even when 
surrounded by the noblest works of art, or whilst 
gazing on the storied scenes of Europe, memo 
would recall that spot on the banks of the rural 
Hudson, where she had been most happy, and to 
her it appeared there the sun shone more brightly, 
and nature appeared more lovely than all the far. 
famed scenes she was visiting. 


Two years had passed in these wanderings. Mr, 
Rivers’s health had long been declining, and he 
now seemed sinking, through weakness. They de- 
termined to remain for a while in a small, though 
lovely village in the South of Franee. They, there- 
fure took possession of a pleasant looking cottage, 
in a charming country. Soon after, Mr. Rivers was 
attacked by a paralytic-stroke, and for several 
months Isabella watched beside him, in his help- 
less state, ministering to his wants with the utmost 
devotion. He expired, blessing her; and thus she 
was left alone. 

An American gentleman happened to be passing 
through that village at the time, and hearing, acci- 
dentally, of the death of a countryman, and the 
desolate situation ef his daughter, offered his ser- 
vices to the nurse who had attended Mr. Rivers 
She accepted them, and agreed that he should 
watch beside the corpse, whilst she prevailed on 
the exhausted Isabella to seek a few hours repose. 
He stationed himself in the reom where his fellow 
countryman was prepared for his last earthly dwel- 
ling, where he watched during the night. A dim 
light burned at one end of the room, and the bright 
full moon was shining through the window, which 
he had thrown open to view the lovely scene with- 
out. All was still, and his attention was occu- 
pied gazing on the vineyards, sleeping in the 
moonlight, when he heard a slight sound in the 
apartment, He turned and beheld a female figure 
clothed in white, beside the corpse. She raised the 
cloth which covered his face, and when she beheld 
the change which death had already wrought on 
those sunken features, she uttered a slight excla- 
mation, and sunk to the floor. He raised her faint- 
ing form, and bore her to the window, hoping the 
fresh air might revive her. He removed the drapery 
which had fallen over her face, and the bright rays 
of the moon shone on her as she opened her eyes, 
« Tsabella!” “ ‘Theodore !” they each exclaimed, 
The recognition was mutual. A pause of agitation 
ensued. 


“Your father?” enquired he, as he pointed to 
the body. 
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She bowed her head in assent. 

«“ And your husband?” added he, withdrawing 
his supporting arm from her, and placing her in a 
chair, 

« T am not married !” she replied, faintly. 

A weight of care seemed suddenly removed from 
his breast—he breathed more freely, The nurse 
soon entered, and prevailed en Isabella to retire. 

The next day the body of her father was deposit- 
ed in the burial ground of a small community of 
Protestants. Theodore arranged every thing which 
could most contribute to the comfort of Isabella. 

Soon after, a mutual explanation ensued between 
them. Theodore had much te tell. His father 
was no longer living, and Emma was the wife of 
Jonathan Goodman, a neighbor, and a worthy 
man; ore whom she had known and esteemed 
from childheod, and she was now a happy wife and 
mother. 

Isabella informed Theodore of the reasons for 
her apparently wnaceountable conduct. He wrote 
to his mother and Emma, and told them of his un- 
expected meeting with Isabella. He explained to 
them enough to erase from their minds all un- 
faverable impressions of Isabella, without informing 
them of the whole of Mr. Rivers’s delinquencies. 

In a few months they were united; and after she 
had accompanied him through the remainder of his 
tour, they returned to their dear native land. Mrs. 
D’Arcy received her with affection, and ameng all 
the blessings her union with Theedore had bestow- 
ed on her, few were more valuable than so kind a 
mother. Those talents which she had had so fine 
an opportunity te cultivate, now made her the orna- 
ment of the society in which she moved, whilst in 
more private life ske proved the best of wives and 
mothers, The story of her father’s life was a lesson 
to her—early te instil into the minds of her off- 
spring the firm integrity which uo misfurtune can 
shake—no circumstances corrupt. 


—— 


“OUR STATE HOUSE.” 


Rever’d memento of the sacred past-= 
Thy city's pride, 
A mute and silent eloquence thou hast: 
When by thy side, 
I gaze upon thy checquer’d, antiquated wall, 
Or tread the solemn stillness of thy hallow’d Hall. 


Long mayst thou stand, old edifice, to greet 
The passer by, 
Who oft willturn within thy busied street, 
When thou art nigh, 
And bless the memory of the departed dead, 
Whose high resolves, our sires to fadeless vict’ry led. 


As child to manhood grewn the spot adores 
Where he was nurst, 
Or as we love our quiet peaceful shores,— 
The best and first, 
So be thou lov'’d while surge ef ocean laves our coast, 





My city’s gem, cf tellow countrymen the boast. 


No marble fane, or stone of tow’ring height, 
Could bett er tell 
The tale of revolutionary fight, 
Than thy lov’d spell. 
Thou good old structure, emblematic of our homes, 
Exchange thee, no, not I, for kingly crowns of 
thrones. 


Thou ’rt sceptte’d firmly in the patriot heart, 
There hold’st thy sway, 
Association never will depart, 
Or turn away ‘ 
From that plain threshhold where the noble Adams 


trod, 
Till freedom is extinct, or time’s no more with God. 
Ibus, 
REMORSE, 


BY G. P. Re JAMES, 


Winter is upon my brow, and in my heart—the 
dark, the sombre, the hopeless winter of age; with 
no bright spring to gladden the straining eye of ex- 
pectation, no warmer season, no flowery hours, be- 
yond! 

Winter is upon my brew, and in my heart—the 
stern, cold, sorrowful winter of age: but not the 
winter as it comes to some, after a long and sun- 
shiny life of joy treading upon joy, and of one 
pleasant cup drained after another till the sated and 
the weary spirit sees the hour of rest approaching 
with the calm glad hope of peaceful sluinber, de- 
stined to end in another day as bright, as full of 
glory and enjoyment! 

Time, that has blanched the hair and dimmed 
the eye; Time, that has bent the powerful frame 
and relaxed the vigorous sinew ; Time, that obli- 
terates so many things from the tablets of memory 
—is it Time that has blotted out the joys, the 
hopes, the feelings, that were once bright and clear 
in this stony heat? is it Time that has rendered 
the past a fearful chaos of dark remembrances: the 
future, a visien of terrible apprehensions ? 

Alas, no! Time has broken down the strength 
of limb, blanched the je'ty locks that curled around 
my brow in youth, dim:ned the bright eye that 
gazed unshielded on the sun, made the hand trem- 
ble and the head to bow. All the slow ruin that 
he works on man, Time has wrought on me ; but 
ke has refused me all those blessings which soften 
and alleviate the destructive power of his calm de- 
liberate hand. He has taken away no dark memory 
of the past, he has assuaged no pang, he has reliev- 
ed me of no burden, he has removed no regret, he 
has given no hope, he has withheld even the con- 
solation of decay, he has denied me death itself— 


Lingering onward, beyond the allotted space of 


man, I seem still approaching to an end that is not 
reached; and, as if the agonies of the heart had 
hardened into marble the external frame, the ruin 
of these fleshly limbs marches with the same slow 
progress which marks the decay of the dark and 
gloomy arches amidst which I dwell. 
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I can remember yonder wide and spreading elm, 
which shadows the fountain before the door of the 
abbey, a sapling tree, scarce higher than my staff. 
I can remember yon iron chain, now worn and cor- 
roded with the rust, which attaches the cup to the 
stonework round the spring, new and polished from 
the hands of the workman. But Time, which has 
spread out the tree in its majesty, has left me with- 
ering even more slowly than it has sprung up ; and, 
though the corroding rust upon my heart has en- 
tered more deeply into my soul than that upon the 
chain has gnawed into its links, I fear—alas! I fear 
—that long after the iron has snapped asunder, and 
the cup has fallen to the ground, the weary chain 
of hours will still exist for me, and this worthless 
frame will still be linked to the earth it hates. 

Listen, and you shall hear; for the tale may be 
instructive to others! Nor is it painful to myself to 
tell: for every act—for every thought, of that dark, 
melancholy histery, is as clearly before my eyes, 
at each moment of existence, as it was in the time 
of its performance. ‘The past—to me, the dreadful 
past !—is one eternal present; and the Promethean 
vulture of remorse preys on me now, and for ever, 

I remember myself once a sunny child ; and the 
gay, light-hearted maidens of my mother playing 
with the glossy locks of my dark brown hair, and 
vewing that I was the prettiest boy that ever had 
been seen ; crying, ‘‘ Well a-day ! what a pity he is 
not the eldest son !” 

I remember myself in those spring moments of 
early life, sitting by my sweet mother’s knee, and 
gazing up into her soft hazel eyes, and reading there 
a whole volume of deep maternal love. I remember, 
too, having seen those eyes turned from me to my 
elder brother, and to have marked a sigh break even 
from amidst the smiles that, in those days, hung 
upon her lips. 


I remember myself, in that age of eagerness and 
superabundant life, ranning by the side of my fa- 
ther’s battle-horse, when he rode forth to join the 
armies of the emperor, about to carry warfare into 
France; and I remember very well bis bending 
down and blessing me, for a bold, brave boy. 


I remember myself, in those hours of emulation, 
when the active spirit within troubles for objects 
beyond that which the feebleness of the young body 
can attain.—I remember myself striving with my 
brother, some three years older than myself, in all 
his sports and pastimes; and proudly feeling, that 
I was not so far behind him as the difference cf 
our years might justify. Yet was the rivalry with- 
out jealousy. I loved him well; for my heart was 
framed to love things around it—to love too well, 
too deeply, too wildly, all and every thing with 
which it could make companionship ; all and every 
thing which it could enjoy and esteem. ‘The sing- 
ing of the summer birds, in those young days, had 
a charm of a peculiar kind for me: it was not 
alone that it pleased my ear; but the deep melody 
of nature’s voice found its way in thrilling accents 
'o my heart, and won my love for those that poured 
it forth, I felt mournful when the yearly time of 
Song was over ; and I should no sooner have though; 





of sending a bolt from my cross-bow at one of the 
sweet choristers of spring, than I should of turn- 
ing my tiny dagger against my own young breast. 
The flowers, too,—I loved the fiowers: I watched 
them opening, [ watched them in their bloom; I 
would stoop down and gaze into their bosoms of 
purple and gold, as if I could read there the bright 
secret of their mysterious life, and trace the fanci- 
ful link of association between their being and my 
own. When they withered, and when they died, 
too—especially if the blight fell upon some fa- 
vorite, which I had long nourisked and daily gazed 
npon—I could have wept: I should have wept, 
perhaps, if shame had not closed the fountain of 
my tears. 

Wo be to those that blast such feelings! and a 
curse upon that fate which destroys them! For, 
just as they are intense and fine, so are they frail 
and destructible ; just as they are bright and deep- 
rooted, so do they leave behind a darkness, and a 
chasm. What can I feel naw? what can I love 
now ? what have I felt and loved for more than 
sixty years? 

* * * * * * * * 

I was speaking of my brother. I loved him well 
—oh, how well!—for there were moments when 
he was kindly toward me; and when flashes of af- 
fection broke forth toward his little Karl, which 
woke up all the warm feelings of my heart. It is 
true, that even from a boy he was of a wayward 
and a gibing nature ; fond to mock and to irritate ; 
careloss of inflicting wounds, or causing pain ; 
haughty and proud, but brave and generous; and 
often, when he had struck a blow which could 
never be forgiven, the better spirit would rise up, 
ahd he would strive to wash it out by a torrent of 
noble actions. I loved him well; and I can see 
him now, with his rougher features, and his broader 
form, standing on my father’s other hand, whilst I 
played with the dagger in his belt—the dagger, 
covering its sharp and deadly blade in the soft, 
seemly sheath of velvet and of gold. I have 
thought, full often, that that dagger, with its 
splendid mountings, was but too like myself— 
bright, beautiful, and innocent, till moved by some 
strong, commanding power ; and then, what a dead- 
ly instrument in the hand of Fate! I remember 
him well, standing, as I have said, by my father’s 
side, and pleading for some permission, or some 
indulgence, to be granted to his younger brother ; 
and I have seen and known, while he so pleaded, 
that he sought to make compensation for some pain 
which he had inflicted—for some harsh jest, or un- 
kind action. But I must not pause longer on in- 
dividual remembrances, nor call up detached pic- 
tures from the past; but rather proceed with my 
tale, as a connected history, showing the dark cur- 
rent of events in one continuous stream. 

We grew up thus from infancy to boyhood, in- 
structed under able masters, in all that befitted our 
age to learn. In the ordinary studies of the day, I 
believe I was more quick than he was; at least, I 
made greater progress; but in those things he strove 
not to rival me ; and, perhaps, it was want of emu- 
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lation on his part which gave me any degree of 
advantage. He contemned that learning in which 
the brain alone is occupied; he looked upon it as 
the portion of the monk, the schoolman, or the 
lawyer—beings for whom he entertained a sove- 
reign contempt ; and he left it to me, as one destin- 
ed, by that fate which had made me a younger 
brother, to take the gown at a future period, and to 
inherit the rich benefices which our family could 
command. In these things, then, he strove not 
with me; the subtleties of scholastic logic, he 
called, most truly, a perversion of human reason. 
The beauties of ancient literature, the immortal 
poesy of Greece and Rome, he felt not, he loved 
not, he sought not to comprehend. For the art of 
the statesman, he had, indeed, some reverence; 
and, in some degree, loved those clear and definite 
sciences which exercise the mind, while they leave 
imaginations to sleep undisturbed. 


The imagination,was my portion, and whatever 
was tinged with it had beauty in my eyes. The 
lore of ancient Greece and Rome, the tale of min- 
strel or troubadour, the wild lay of the peasants in 
our native woods, the strange legends and super- 
stitions of river, and forest, and stream,—all had 
their charms for me. Eloquenee, too, divine elo- 
quence! that gift which comes nearer than aught 
else on earth to inspiration—oh, how my very 
spirit bent and trembled to its power! Low I have 
been rapt and carried away by the orations of the 
mighty dead! how often, in pouring over the page 
breathing with the eternal fire of their magic 
worils, have I not forgotten my age, my country, 
my habits, and felt all the feelings, thought all the 
thoughts, and been shaken with all the passions, 
that shook the auditory in the Forum or the Areo- 
pagus ! 

But these were not all our studies, The sons of 
a proud and warlike race, of a high noble, in a land 
where hostilities existed as often between the prin- 
ces of the confederation as between that confedera- 
tion and its external enemies, it was my father’s 
will that we should be taught all that we could 
learn of military exercises, all that could be taught, 
in short, in that age, of the science of war. Nor 
was it to my brother alone that he afforded such 
instruction ; t> me, also—to me, though destined 
to the church, he gave an education the most fitted 
to make such a profession unpalatable to me. It is 
true; indeed, that the clergy, especially of our land, 
were often called upon to draw the sword, and de- 
fend with the strong hand those rights which 
neither eloquence nor justice could always protect. 
But still, a natural distaste to the destiny which 
others had allotted to me, was sadly increased by 
the instructions which my father gave in all those 
sports and exercises so pleasant, so refreshing to 
the elastic limb of youth and health. To wield 
the sword; to charge the lance; to curb the 
strength—the wild and fiery strength—of the un- 
broken war-horse ; to pitch the heavy bar; to hurl 
the massy disc; to leap, to wrestle, and to swim 
—relieved the heaviness of other studies, and gave 
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te my young frame that power and activity which 
fitted it for the camp far more than for the cloister, 
It was here, too, that came my real competition 
with my brother. Often he would seem to lie hy 
in idleness, till he was started from his slothful 
mood by my near approach in those very exercises 
on which he prided himself; and then he would 
take a sudden start forward in the race, leave me 
far behind, and scoff at me with triumphant scorn 
for my disappointed hopes and baffled efforts. It 
became painful to me—it became terrible! The 
eager rivalry, the frequent expectation and disap- 
pointment, would have been enough, without the 
jest, and the gibe, and the mockery; but when 
those were superadded, it would drive me for a 
time into fits of passion, which only added to the 
scorn with which he treated me. Thus passed 
he hours till I had reached my fourteenth year: 
hus grew up feelings, in our mutual hearts, which, 
had fate placed the barrier between us that at one 
time seemed inevitable, might but have been re- 
membered in after years as the offspring of child- 
ish quarrels and idle jealousy. As it was, they 
were destined to go on like some mountain stream, 
which, gay and brawling in the summer sunshine, 
frets and foams in sparkling activity against every 
obstacle that it meets, but does harm to nothing; 
till, when the rain falls on the summits above, it is 
jomed on its course by a thousand accessory 
streams, grows dark and furious, powerful and 
overwhelming, and rushes down, a torrent over 
the land below, sweeping away peace, and happi- 
ness, and prosperity, in its angry course. 

At the ages of fifteen and of eighteen, the fate of 
my brother and myself was to be determined, as far 
as the choice of our future paths through life was 
destined to affect it. Choice, did I say ? there 
was no choice ; it was determined by others. At 
the age of eighteen, he gladly prepared to accom- 
pany his father to the tented field, to know all the 
keen and exciting pleasures that suited his age, 
his character, and his habits; while I, then but 
fifteen, was destined to be sent frora my paternal 
roof, to pursue in the cloisters of Oberzell, those 
studies which were requisite for holding a high 
station in the church. While he was to go forth, 
mingling among the bright, and the gay, and the 
happy, contending for glory in the fields of fame— 
fields, whose very air is joy and satisfaction—I was 
destined to bury my bright youth ir the dull sha- 
Jows of a convent, never to come forth, but at brie! 
intervals, till I was shackled with {irrevocable vows, 
bound to a profession for which I was unfitted, 
cut off from the scenes and the pursuits that I 
loved, chained like a slave to a heavy oar, which | 
was to ply through life with equal unwillingness 
and pain. , 

While yet between me and that consummation 
of my fate lay a glad space of intervening hours, 
was able, with the blessed power of youthful imagt- 
nation, to cast away from me the thought of my 
coming doom, and to enjoy the present, with but 
few thoughts of the painful future. But, during 
the six months previous to my retirement to Ober- 
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tell, 1 was like the navigator mentioned in some 
wild legend I have read, who, sailing on a calm 
and summer sea, found suddenly the wind drop 
away, but his vessel drawn by some unknown 
power toward an immense black rock, seen faintly 
rising above the fair edge of the distant waters.— 
At first it seemed all fair to him (so ran the tale,) 
and he looked about, and smiled to see the soft 
motion with which his bark bore on across that 
peaceful sea, ‘I'hen came curiosity as to what was 
that mighty mass, that every day grew larger and 
larger to his approaching eyes ; then came awe and 
apprehension, as its frowning features became more 
distinct, and he found that by no art could he turn 
the vessel from its onward course; then came the 
agony of terror and despair, as nearer and more 
near, swifter and more swift, he was hurled forward 
to the black and gloomy crags, against the base of 
which he saw the waves that bore him rushing with 
unceasing violence ; and then, raising his hands to 
heaven, he called for aid in the hour of agony, but 
called in vain. 

Such was the passing of those six months to me. 
At first, I would not think of the fate that had been 
announced to me; I hoped that something might 
turn it aside; I fancied that something might delay 
it, or render it more bearable. But, as time went 
on, and day by day brought it nearer, fancy refused 
to aid me—hope deserted me; every hour, every 
moment, added to the pangs which I felt. I brood- 
ed over my condition ; I pictured to myself all that 
was gloomy, all that was sad, in the state to which 
I was doomed ; I contrasted my own lot with my 
brother’s ; and imagination, while it shadowed over 
the prospect for me with clouds and darkness in- 
terminable, showed me his future life, all smiles 
and sunshine, all brightness, activity, and joy.— 
Still the hours hurried me rapidly on: I saw the 
preparations four my departure made; I saw the 
dark robes—sombre images of the garniture of my 
future years—prepared with busy hands ; I saw my 
mother weep as she gazed upon them; and, look- 
ing forth from the window of my chamber, I be- 
held, in the court-yard, the proud and prancing 
chargers which were to bear my brother to the 
field; his gay pages in glittering array, and his 
bright and costly panoply made ready, with all 
that could give splendor and brilliancy to his out- 
set in the bright career that lay before his steps.— 
Oh, how my heart burned, as I compared the two 
with each other! Oh, how I pondered, in dark de- 
spair, over the bitter portion that was assigned to 
me! I had never yet thought of avoiding it ; I had 
known too well all those harsh arrangements, which 
almit no modification, in the families of the high 
hobility of oar native land. 


But the mind of man is fall of strange contra- 
dictions ; and despair itself will generate the wildest 
opes. It was in the moment of the darkest and 
mest gloomy conviction of being destined to a life 
of misery, that first rose the expectation of being 
able to change my fate—of being able to move my 
father, by prayers and entreaties, to suffer me to 
choose a profession better suited to my nature, and 
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to serve in the field, even under that brother whos® 
chance of primogeniture kept me from fortune and 
the light. It was during the night that such 
thoughts came across me, as, lying on my restless 
bed, I pondered over all the dark and frowning fea- 
tures of the future; and with the first dawn of the 
morning I was up, and watching for my father’s 
coming forth, to prefer my suit with all the energy 
and wildness of despair. 


It was not long ere I had the epportunity I 
sought for. I represented to him all my horror of 
the profession te which he destined me; I showed 
him it was contrary to my habits, to my wishes, to 
my feelings, to my nature, to my character. He 
heard me calmly ; and, casting myself on my knees 
before him, I besought him tu give me any other 
fate but that: to let me serve in the army, under 
himself and under my brother; to let me win dis- 
tinction, and found for myself a new race, as many 
a younger son had dune. I asked no share of the 
wealth or the lands which were destined for the 
elder child; I asked but a battle-horse and a good 
sword, and my father’s name to befriend me; and, 
as he laid his hand upon my head, and suffered 
his fingers to play, with a smile, among the bright 
curls of my hair, I fondly fancied that he felt my 
petition to be reasonable, and was about to grant it. 

He spoke, and all my hopes vanished into air. 
His son, he said, must never act the part of a poor 
adventurer: he approved not, either, of younger 
brothers rivalling their elders in the profession of 
arms. Such things often ended ill, he said.— 
Neither could he consent to all the rich benefices 
in our family, which would make me wealthy and 
powerful, being cast away, and lost to his house for 
ever. As to my dislike to the profession of the 
church, that was but a boyish whim, he told me; 
all professions had their conveniences and inconve- 
niences, and, of all that he knew, the church had 
the greatest pleasures and the fewest di-comforts. 
He ended, by bidding me make up my mind to de- 
part immediately, as my very opposition to his 
wishes showed the necessity of my conduct being 
determined at once. 


In four-and-twenty hours I was on the road to 
Wurtzburg, with a deep and settled melancholy 
crushing down every youthful feeling, darkening 
all hopes, embittering all enjoyments. The beauti- 
ful scenes through which we passed might as well 
have been a desert; the magnificent aspect of the 
city itself, with its amphitheatre of vine-covered 
hills, took not the slightest particle from the horror 
with which I beheld it. Plunged into the old con- 
vent of Oberzell, I pursued my studies under the 
direction of some of the monks; and one of them 
especially, the prior of the place, took every mean 
to soothe my wounded spirit and disappointed feel- 
ings. to gain my confidence, and to soften my lot. 
I was suffered to retain, while under the prelimi- 
nary instruction of the brothers, all the attendants 
and equipage to which my rank and prospects en- 
titled me. My exercises and amusements were 
not forgotten; and I might have been oven more 
happy than I was before—for my rivalry with my 
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brother no longer irritated and disturbed me—had | 
it not been that the aspect of the cloister, and the 
presence of the monks, constantly kept before my 
eyes the prospect of that fate which seemed to me 
a darker interment than even that of the grave it- 
self. 


Though I resisted not my father’s will,—though 
the pride of my nature would not descend to any 
further entreaty or petition; yet, I concealed not 
my feelings, and expressed the melancholy and the 
gloom that I experienced, in my letters both to my 
father and te my mother. To my brother I never 
wrote—I know not well why. It might be a pre- 
sentiment, but I cannot tell. 


About this time, the Bishop of Wurtzburg in- 
vited me from the convent to spend a time with 
him in his splendid palace ; and, while I remained 
there, he displayed before my eyes all the luxury, 
the amusement, the enjoyment, which can be com- 
bined with high station in the church. I believe it 
was done at the suggestion of my father, in order 
to reconcile me to my profession, and te show me 
that it was ot so dull and lifeless as I imagined. 
Bat the effect was quite the reverse from that 
which he, probably, expected to be produced: my 
gloom g/ew darker; my melancholy acquired only 
the greater intensity from the scenes of gayety and 
splendor which were displayed before my eyes. I 
felt, indeed, that the profession of the church, es- 
pecially in our religion, was as night, contrasted 
with the daylike activity for which man was born : 
that it was night—all night ; and, though the bright 
moon might shine upon it, and give even intense 
light and shade, it still remained the dark part of 
existence. I felt that, though some might find a 
pleasure in the brighter spots on which the moon- 
light fell, the shadow and the obscurity were all 
for me. I felt, that the splendor, and the pageant, 
and the pomp, the luxurious feasting, the sly jest, 
the flowing wine-cup, were all stains upon a pro- 
fession which must draw its brightness from a 
higher source. I felt, that he who therein would 
find enjoyment must derive it from the mind— 
from powerful enthusiasm, from aspirations above 
the world, from hopes and prospects beyond this 
mortal life. I felt—I felt, even then, young as I 
was, that to many a man, such motives, such in- 
ducements, might shed a splendor through the dark 
and gloomy regions of the cloister; and. if 1 could 
have derived a consolation from any thing in my 
hard lot, it would have been trom practising the 
austerities of the anchorite, and striving for the 
ennobling virtues and glorious enthusiams of the 
saint. But, alas! I felt, also, that such things 
were not for me; that animal power and life was 
strong within me; that the fiery and impatient 
blood which flowed through my veins required the 
same fields wherein my ancestors had fought—re- 
quired the same scenes in which they had mingled 
—required to act, and feel, and love; and not to 
freeze in the slow and feelingless current of a pro- 
fession whose only warmth, and whose only light, 
are derived from the star which shines from beyond 


More sad, more gloomily, more desponding. { 
returned from the palace of the bishop tothe monk- 
ish cloister. Despair was now at its height; [ 
would put no restraint upon myself; I would make 
use of no exertion. I gave myself up to apathy 
and idleness; I never went forth to take exercise, 
I would read the dull books of scholastic theology 
which were open before my eyes; [ would hear the 
duller lectures of the brothers appointed to teach 
me; but the lettered page searcely passed beyond 
my eye, and affected not my understanding; the 
drening lesson of my preceptor slept in my idle ear, 
and had no effect uvon my brain, or on my heart. 
The good prior often tried to tempt me forth to ride 
or walk; and, as I acted upon no system—as that 
which hung upon me was gloom, not sullenness, [ 
went wherever he asked me, I did whatever he 
bade. But the short walk that he led me, along 
the bank of the river, or the slow pace of his lazy 
mule, affurded but little exercise to one accustomed 
from infancy to the wild sports of the forest, and 
the vigorous games of military aspirants. The 
greater part of my time I sat and mused on what 
might have been, and in those musings I grew old 
before my time. 

Such a state of things could not go on long; 
and I had been absent from my home little more 
than a year, when I felt a sudden change come 
over my health. A langor fell upon me; my 
cheek began to burn, and my brow te ache; and [ 
could hear the rushing of the red stream of life, as 
it poured, like some tumultuous torrent, a!ong the 
course of my young veins. I felt that I was ill; I 
hoped that I was dying; and when the prior re- 
marked my state of sickness, and demanded what 
he could do for me, I replied, “ Nothing, but send 
me back to die at home.” 


That request was immediately complied with ; 
but, before the heavy vehicle in which | was placed 
had reached the spot where my paternal dwelling 
rears its massy walls and bastions above the river, 
recollection left me, and I was borne into the castle 
of my fathers in a state of wild delirium. I have 
no remembrance of any thing that passed for seve- 
ral days. What I raved of I cannot precisely tell; 
but I have reason to believe, from some words that 
my mother let fall at an after period, that my 
thoughts and my words still turned upon the dark 
subject of my future fate. Let us pass over that, 
however, and speak of matters more important to 
my history. 

When I awoke and found myself at home— 
would to God that I had never beheld that home 
again !—I found myself tended by her mother, anc 
by several of her maidens; but by another person, 
also, whose dress bespoke her of a rank equal to 
our own, though her face was quite unfamiliar to 
my eyes. It was that of a girl of, perhaps, fifteen 
years of age,—young, and bright, and beautiful as 
the morning. Her figure was slight, and full of 
all the light elegance of youth; every line was 
moulded in symmetry, and every movement spark: 
led with grace. When first I beheld her gazing at 
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the chisel of the sculptor nor the pencil of the 
limner ever equalled, was smiling to see a look of 
renovated health come back into my worn and hag- 
gard features ; and the long, liquid eyes, shining 
through their dark eye-lashes, like the evening star, 

uring its sweet light from the shadowy verge of 
night, beamed up with pleasure, to think that she 
should bear my mother the glad tidings of the first 
good change in my disease. 

It was early in the morning, and she had stolen 
in to ask the nurse, who sat by me, the tidings of 
the night; and, as soon as she had heard them, 
and saw with her own eyes that I was better, she 
tripped away with a step of light, her heart thril- 
ling with the joy she was to give to others. The 
first rational words I had spoken for many days 
were to inquire who she was; and the reply of the 
nurse, that it was the Lady Leonora of Weilberg, 
explained to me the whole. I had seen her when 
we were both children ; and, even at that early age, 
I had heard that she was destined for my brother’s 
wife. Ok, hateful custom, abhorrent to all the 
sweet sympathies and finest feelings of man’s na- 
ture, which binds together, without one sympa- 
thetic tie, without one link between heart and heart, 
the unwilling hands of twe lordly slaves to custom ; 
binds them, even in the cradle, to the fate which is 
tomake them miserable for ever! Leonora was 
destined, almost from her birth, for the bride of my 
brother; and, on her father’s death she had been 
removed, according to his will, which appointed my 
father her guardian, to the paternal mansion of her 
future husband. ‘There I now found her, in ker 
surpassing loveliness ; and there, during the long 
period of my slow convalescence, she attended me 
with the care and affection of a sister, and called 
me ever by the endearing name of brother. 


IfT envied him before, how did I envy my bro- 
ther Ferdinand now! But let it not be thought 
that I weakly, that I criminally encouraged feelings 
which could only make me more miserable than I 
was. I envied him the more, only because I saw 
that a new star was destined to shine upon his lot, 
but I weuld not suffer myself to think that the star 
might ever have been mine. She called me bro- 
ther, and I was determined to look upon her as a 
sister : I felt that I could love her better than I had 
ever loved my brother; I felt that no harsh word, 
ho cutting gibe from those sweet lips would ever 
turn, even for a moment, the better feelings of my 
heart to gall. I took a pleasure in fancying that 
she, by her gentleness and kindness, might create 
anew bond of union between myself and Ferdi- 
nand, which might, perhaps, tend to soften the 
younger brother’s lot. Great pleasure did I find in 
that idea —much pleasure, much dangerous plea- 
sure. perhaps, in thinking of her. I had her so- 
ciety, also, all to myself: my father and my brether 
Were still absent with the army; my mother had 
lost much of the activity of youth; and, as strength 
and health returned in the free air of my native 
hills, as,—with every breeze that fanned the woods, 
and every morning that blushed freshly through the 
eastern sky, lightning up for my eyes.a world of 
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dear objects and old accustomed sights—the calm 
pulse of health began to beat more and more 
strongly in my veins, as the ruddy hue returned 
into my cheek, and the light of life and energy 
beamed up once more in my eye, we would wander 
together through the scenes around, and talk of all 
the happy themes of youth, and hope, and inno- 
cence. I can look baek upon those moments with 
satisfaction ; they were bright, they were pure, they 
were unalloyed ! 


At length, however, came a letter from my fa- 
ther, commanding me, in somewhat stern terms, to 
return to Wurtzburg, as soon ds my health was 
fully re-established. Oh, how it changed every 
feeling, in a moment, into gall and bitterness. I 
had known, it is true, that the time must come; 
but, as before, I had wilfully closed my eyes.— 
Now, however, that they were opened, the dull 
heavy weight fell back upon my heart again, and 
seemed to crush it into the very earth. So great 
was the change, so apparent to all eyes, that my 
mother instantly sent for the leech who had at- 
tended me in my sickness, and bade him visit me 
in my chamber, fearful that the state of melancholy 
into which I had fallen might make me relapse into 
illness. 

When he came, I was gazing forth from my 
window upon the windings of the river, with my 
hands clasped together, and my eyes fixed in intense 
and painful thought. It was easy for any one to 
see that the objects which presented themselves to 
my view were not those with which my mind was 
busy ; and the leech, who dwelt in the castle, and 
knew all that had passed before, found no difficulty 
in divining what was the matter which occupied 
my thoughts. 

He was a calm, meditative man, who had passed 
much of his early life with the armies in Italy. He 
was versed in many an art besides his own, but in 
none more than in that ef reading the human 
heart; and, approaching me with a serious air, he 
sat down beside me, saying, “ You are grave, Count 
Henry, you are sad; but let not your sadness go 
too far! It may injure your health, as I much fear 
it has done before.” 

“ Health! my good friend,” I answered,—“ what 
is health te me? What is the benefit to me, of 
power to wield a sword I must not draw, of strength 
for manly sports I must not practise? Small store 
of health will serve my turn till death closes my 
eyes.” 

«“ Count Henry, you are wrong!” he said; 
« Pray mark my words, and I will be physician to 
your mind, as I have once been to your body.— 
You think the loss ef health but littlke—and so it 
might be, if it did but bring certain death to those 
who are weary of the world. But such is not the 
case! Death follows not, like a servant, at the 
bidding of every one who casts away the greatest 
of God’s corporeal blessings! Instead of doing so, 
the dark King of the grave sends messengers to 
vindicate his insulted power, and drag him who se 
offends, by slow and painful steps, to the porch of 
that gloomy judgment-hall, where he must wait 
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long ere he be allowed to enter. Those messen- 
gers are slow sickness, feebleness of body, loss of 
mental power, impetence of thought ahd actions, 
long burning fever, restless pain, and many an 
agonising pang beside.. But even could you ob- 
tain death so easily, have you any right to seek 
it? Is not your life valuable to others? may not 
the time come when it would be valuable tu your- 
self?” 

« Never, never!”’ I replied. “In the bitter fate 
to which I am doomed, no time can come at which 
death would not be welcome.” 

“Your father,” he said, in the same calm, serious 
tone, “and your brother have gone forth to lead 
armies, to do great deeds, and acquire great fame; 
and have left you to witker in a cloister, till such 
time as you can receive the cold and barren splen- 
dor of a bishop’s mitre. It is, certainly, a hard 
fate for a youth of strong passions and an eager 
temperament. It is a hard fate: but yet, how many 
things might alter it; how many chances, in this 
ever-changing life, might occur, from day to day, to 
place you in a different situation, to call you to dif- 
ferent pursuits, to open for you the path which you 
are most eager to follow! The life of each manin 
the battle-field is a life of peril. It is but a month 
since that your brother was wounded in a skirmish 
—slightly, indeed, but it might have been severely 
—it might have been unto death. ‘Then, what a 
change bas 

“Hold, hold!” I exclaimed, with a crowd of 
wild, confused, and startling images rising up be- 
fore my mind, like phantoms eonjured up at the 
word of a sorcerer. ‘“ Hold, hold! let me think !” 


I did think: I thought with an intensity that 
was almost painful. Visions of splendid joy passed 
before the mind’s eye ; grand hopes, bright imagin- 
ings, dreams of delight. ‘The free, the wide, the 
beautiful world seemed opened before my footsteps ; 
the fetters seemed stricken off the limbs of my 
spirits ; and I felt like the imprisoned bird when it 
sees the door of its cage opened, and the infinite 
expanse of heaven laid wide before its wings.— 
Such was the coloring of the first rush of thought 
which his words brought across my mind. But, 
suddenly, there came a recollection—a fearful re- 
collection: the voice of conscience, the voice of 
God, spoke to my heart, and asked me how all 
these splendid things were to be brought about ?— 
By a brother’s death! I saw the dark polluted 
stream of evil mingling with the sparkling current 
of my brightest hopes: I perceived at once, with 
keener discernment than the eye of youth can often 
attain, that the wishes, and the dreams, and the 
anticipations, founded on such a basis, must all be 





_eriminal. It seemed as if the Almighty, in his 


mercy and his foresight, had spread out before me, 
with terrible distinctness, the picture and the plan 
of all those tortuous ways by which the mighty 
and tremendous spirit of evil might lead such 
thoughts into actual crime and everlasting destruc- 
tion. 

“ Hold, hold, good friend!” I cried; while my 
brain reeled, and my heart throbbed with the strug- 








gle between the glittering hopes and brilliant wishes 
on the one hand, and the dark and awful fears on 
the other. “ Hold, hold, good friend! Leave me— 
leave me to thought, i beseech thee; I will speak 
with thee more to-morrow.” 

He paused, and fixed his eyes upon me stead- 
fastly for a moment—I felt that he was reading my 
very soul; and then, without speaking, he turned 
away an left me. For several hours I remained 
alone: but the suddenness with which those ideas 
had been brought upon me had awakened my 
spirit at once to their nature and their conse- 
quences; and I pondered gloomily, fearfully, anx- 
iously, upon that dark theme, till, at length, some- 
body knocked at the door of the cabinet in which 
I was sitting, and Leonora entered. She was 
looking more beautiful than ever; for in her eyes, 
and over her whole countenance, was spread a 
look of sad and thoughtful interest, and I felt that 
I myself was the object thereof. But that re- 
splendent beauty, that look of affectionate regard, 
had any thing but the effect which it might at one 
time have produced. It roused me from the dreami- 
ness of thought into which I had fallen,—it roused 
me at ouce, itis true; but it roused me to active 
determination. Instead of covering over the dan- 
ger with still brighter hopes, with still more ardent 
aspirations, it taught me at once to see the preci- 
pice on which I stood. It showed me that one 
wrong thought suffered to remain, one bright hope 
left to seduce me on, and I might linger through the 
next few years—a wretch living on the hopes of 
his brother’s death ! 

She asked me, kindly and gently, why I had 
shut myself up there alone, estranged from the 
company of my mother and herself? She told me 
that my mother was fearful and apprehensive con- 
cerning me; and added, that servants had passed 
through the room more than once—I had not seen 
them—findisg me still sitting in the same position, 
without taking notice of any thing. 


“T have been thinking, dear Leonora,” I re- 
plied, “ over my hard fate, in being obliged to quit 
all the scenes and the people that I love, and re- 
turn to a profession for which I have so strong a 
distaste. But, as it is my father’s will,” I added, 
“my utmost exertions shall be used to bear my 
lot, not only with patience, but with cheerfulness.” 


I followed her.to the chamber of my mother, and 
there repeated the same tale; and, though I spoke 
it gravely—nay, sadly, I saw that it was a great 
relief to her; and I learned that she wrote instantly 
to my father, to communicate the determination I 
had taken. leonora looked sad, when I myself 
named my departure with but the interval of one 
day ; but she and my mother strove to cheer me; 
and, seeing more deeply into my feelings than 
others had done, they talked not to me of the 
wealth, and power, and splendor of the princes of 
the church of Rome—of the amusements, oecupa 
tions, and happiness which might be epen to meas 
an ecclesiastic. They never mentioned a topic that 
they knew was painful; and that evening passed 
by in peace. 














On the following day, I went out early, to medi- 
tate again by myself, and, as I returned through 
the woods which cover the table-land of those high 
rocks that overhang the river, I met the physician 
walking on, with a book in his hand. It was at a 
spot where the crag rather overhung its base; and 
I had paused for a moment on the brink, suffering 
my eye—while my mind was far otherwise occu- 
pied—to trace the swallows, as they wheeled, in 
dizzy flight, half way down toward the stream, 
cutting the thin blue air in the profound depth be- 
low me. The approaching step roused me from 
my revery ; and, as I turned, the leech raised his 
eyes from the book he was reading, and gave me 
good-morrow. He said nothing more ; but, as I had 
seen, on the preceding day, that he had dived more 
deeply into my feelings than other men could do, I 
determined not to leave my thoughts or resolutions 
unexplained. 


« You have been reading, sir,” I said; not well 
knowing how to begin, and fixing my eyes on the 
book in his hand, which was written in a character 
I did not understand. 


“Yes,” he answered, with his usual serious 
smile: “it is a treatise upon poisons, by a learned 
Arabian physician; in which he shows that the 
deadliest drugs that we possess, given in a small 
and proper dose, prove the most excellent reme- 
dies; while the most valuable medicines, unskilful- 
ly administered, or taken in too large a quantity, 
become the most noxious poisons.” He paused, 
and, fixing his eves full upon me, added,—* It is 
the same with the medicines of the mind. Let me 
hope, Count Henry, that you have net taken too 
large a dose of that which I left with you yester- 
day.” 

“T trast not,” I replied. “The effect which it 
has had is this: I have resolved to go back to 
Wurtzburg to-morrow ; to pursue my studies to a 
close, without intermission ; and, as soon as the 
chureh allows, to take those vows which are to bind 
me to a profession that I detest.” — 

“ No bad effect,” he replied, gravely ; “ but net 
such as I intended. Count Henry, you are afraid 
ef yourself; and you apprehend that the idea of 
your brother’s death—which I should have thought 
would have suggested itself, among the ordinary 
probabilities of human life, to any man of quick 
imagination—may lead you into criminal wishes, 
or thoughts that are in themselves evil. Have 
more confidence in yourself! I pointed it out, 
merely as one, out of a thousand chances, which 
might make an alteration in your fate; but, as you 
have applied the motive I have given you wrongly, 
I must give you another, which, if you use it wise- 
ly, will counteract the bad effect of the first. You 
seem to have forgotten, that no man can force you 
to take a vow with which you are unwilling to bind 
yourself. No vow need be taken for several years 
to come; and the ultimate determination of your 
fate remains in your own hands.” 

His words again threw me into a deep fit of 
thought. He presented my position in an entirely 
hew light to my eyes; and hopes again—better, 
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brighter hopes—began to rise up, and clear away, 
once more, the shadows that had fallen upon me. 

“Far be it from me,” continued the physician, 
after watching for a moment or two the varied ex- 
pressions that must have chased each other across 
my countenance,—“ far be it from me, Count 
Henry, to advise you to disobey the will of my 
noble lord, your father. On the contrary, strive, 
as far as it is in your nature, to bend your wishes 
to his. Purse your studies for the chureh; en- 
deavor to discover all which may make that fate 
more agreeable ; seek out every source of happi- 
ness therein; and. if, when the time comes that 
irrevocable vews must be taken, you find you can 
endure the state they would force upon you, bind 
yourself, by all ties, to a profession which, dealing 
with the soul of man, offers, when justly used, a 
nobler deminion than that which controls and re- 
strains the mere corporeal creature. But, in the 
mean time, impair not your health by useless 
thoughts and vain regrets; weaken not the strength 
of which, at many an unknown moment, circum- 
stances may require the exercise; lose not the 
vigorous skill and knightly aecemplishments which 
many a chance might render the befitting graces 
of your future station. Thus, at all events, you 
keep for yourself the choice, when the moment of 
election arrives. Possessed of all those qualities, 
and all that knowledge, suited either to the pro- 
fession of arms or the profession of the church, 
you may choose which you will. If you find that 
your spirit will not bear the load which is cast 
upor it, throw off that load, with the casseck they 
would thrust upon you ; and, claiming nothing from 
any one, choose your own path, fight your own 
way to fame, and make yourself, as many a man 
has done before, a name, a fortune, and a station, 
in the annals of your country.” 


There was magic in his words—the magic, it 
might be, of a keen and searching spirit—but still 
they once more changed every feeling, and caused a 
complete and sweeping revolution in every thought. 
They worked, as those he had before spoken, with 
greater power than he intended, hurrying me on to 
resolutions, when he only sought to suspend any 
rash determinations. Happy is he, who, with elo- 
quence to move our hearts, has skill enough to 
move them only to the point he aims at. I wext 
far beyond. He called to my remembrance—he 
placed before my eyes, in open day, that my fate 
was in my own hands; that my vows could not be 
forced ; that, sooner or later, I could decide for my- 
self: and I decided at once. Present opposition, 
I knew, was useless ; but I resolved to lose not a 
moment, to waste not an hour, to husband my 
strength, to recall all the arts and exercises which 
had been taught me, and—far fror) my brother, 
but with a greater or more inspiring motive than 
could ever be his—to strive, as I had before striven, 
to excel him in all those points which affected his 
fate, and seemed to have no relationship with my 
own. The physician smiled to see the change he 
had worked ; but this time he knew not how com_ 
plete it had been. He said but little more, how 
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ever, and that little was a caution not to let my 
wishes or purposes be too apparent. 

J returned to the castle an altered being. Leo- 
nora gazed on me with surprise: and, calling her 
by the sweet name of sister, I passed the remaining 
hours of my stay in that gay and light, but spark- 
ling conversation in which we had never yet in- 
dulged. There was a deeper current of thought 
ran below ; but it was covered by the light ripple 
of the surface, and there were no keen eyes upon 
me to fathom the stream that sparkled with such a 
sudden gayety. For my mother’s part, she was 
completely deceived; and wrote, as I afteward 
found, to my father, to tell him that, after a fit of 
melancholy, I had become fully reconciled to his 
will, and had returned to Wurtzburg, not only 
prepared te resume my studies with alacrity, but 
cheerful and contented, as I used to be in former 
years. 

Once more I left my paternal roof, but with 
altered feelings, and a mind made up to work out 
its own destiny. Did the image of Leonora, her 
summer beauty, her gentle, tender, deeply feeling 
heart, her bright and sparkling mind, full of glow- 
ing fancy and poetic thought—did her image ever 
come across my memory, to darken it with a wish 
that could not be gratified? No! Once, and fora 
single instant, perhaps, I thought how I might 
have been blessed with such a being as that: but 
the next moment I remembered that. she was pro- 
mised to my brother—that she was a part, the 
richest part, of his bright portion; and I declare 
here solemnly, in the face of heaven and of the 
grave, that, at that heur, I would not have robbed 
him of one grain of all his golden prospect—no, not 
to wear acrown. All I hoped, all I wished, was 
not to be rendered miserable because he was happy. 
“Let the full sun shine upon him,” I said, “as 
fate had ordered it so, but do not force me to dwell 
for ever in the shadow. Surely he c@a enjoy his 
bright day, without keeping me from the light of 
heaven.” 


As to Leonora, though, full surely, my fancy was 
wild and wandering, yet there I did what was but 
right: I would not suffer imagination to rest on that 
sweet being; the wildest latitude that I gave my 
thoughts, was but to hope that some day—some far 
and future day, when, casting off the dull, gloomy 
gown, I had won for myself renown in arms, and 
conquered fortune—I might, perchance, gain a being 
like her, to be the companion of my brightest hours, 
and share all the sweeter, gentler, happier feelings 
of my heart. 

I returned to Wurtzburg, then, with my mind 
made up, and my resolutions taken, with one deep 
and all-engrogsing conviction acting upon me as 


‘an impulse. It was, that, in order to accomplish 


that at which I aimed, I must rouse up, employ, 
exercise, acuminate every faculty or quality of mind 
and body : that if, in the times past I had let any 
of the energies of my nature sieep, I must now 
awaken them, to full exertion, and learn to guide 
and direct them with such skill, that when the 
time to announce my decision to all the world had 





arrived, and I had to break through every bond wit! 
which they thought to enthral me, I might be found 
capable of standing unsupported against all opposi- 
tion, and of making my way forward under every 
adverse circumstances. 


On re-entering the cloister, then, a change, re. 
markable to all eyes, had taken place in my con- 
duct. I no longer applied to the lectures that 
were given me, or to the books placed in my hand, 
with the dull and drudging air of an apathetic or 
an unwilling scholar: I studied keenly and in- 
tensely, By the knowledge which I had acquired 
before, I easily made myself master of all the stores 
of ancient learning. I practised the powers of the 
rhetorician and the orator: and thougli, at heart, I 
despised the subtleties of the schoolmen, I took a 
pleasure in arguing down, and confounding these 
who had made the Jogician’s art the study of their 
lives. All that was elegant, and all that was grace- 
ful, too, I sought for and cultivated zealously ; and, 
dreaming, of courts as well as camps, of the coun- 
cil-chamber as well as of the field, every art and 
accomplishment of that day I strove eagerly to add 
to the science of the politician and the learning of 
the churchman. 

In the exercises of the mind passed one half of 
my time: the other half, not only with the prior’s 
consent, but by his counsel and advice, I spent in 
the manly exercises to which I had been accus- 
tomed; in ruling and managing the fiery horses 
which my father’s liberality enabled me to keep, in 
hurling the disc, in drawing the cross-bow, in wield- 
ing the sword or the mace. With the attendants, 
too, that were allowed me, I would break the lance, 
or ride at the ring, or devise mock skirmishes and 
battles, and practise all the feats of the stout man- 
at-arms. 


There is nothing on earth that can resist energy 
of determination! With it for our weapon, we can 
conquer all obstacles, we can set the heel upon all 
difficulties, we can triumph over our own defects, 
we can supply our own wants, and gain strength 
even from our own weakness. With such energy 
was I inspired, My health, which had seemed 
likely to give way, returned with redoubled vigor, 
my corporeal frame expanded, my mental powers 
increased; and the progress that I made in every 
thing, completely dazzled the good prior and his 
brethren, and made them shut their eyes to the 
fact, that I was devoting mysclf much more to 
military and political acquisements than befitted 
even a German bishop in a troublous and tumul- 
tuous age. The prior, who held communication 
with my father from time to time, wrote him such 
accounts of my zeal and progress, that all his fears 
of any resistance on my part were atan end, The 
number of my followers was increased, my purse 
was always kept running over, and I heard many 
a scheme propounded for Lurrying me on with 
scarcely decent rapidity to the highest stations In 
the church. 

I had nearly reached nineteen years of age when 
my father and my brother returned from the wars 
in Italy ; and, so satisfied was the count with what 
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he had heard of my conduct, that he wrote to me 
to come from Wurtzburg to meet them at the castle 
on their return. He fixed the day himself; and, 
with just time enough to accomplish the journey, I 
set out from the convent, with a train, befitting the 
nobleman far more than the destined churchman, 
and arrived on the very morning which had been 
appointed. 

My father and my brother had not yet. arrived ; 
but I was received with joy by my mether, and with 
many a bright smile by Leonora. It was long now 
since either of them had seen me, and my mothor 
eould not sufficiently admire the change which had 
taken place in my person. I had grown both tall 
and vigorous, and had exchanged the somewhat 
effeminate beauty of my beyhood for the bronzed 
cheek and robust limbs of manhood. Leonora had 
seen ms before, as I have stated ; but she had never 
beheld my brother since we were all mere children ; 
and, as we stood upon the ramparts ef the castle, 
after the first movement occasioned by my return 
had subsided, and gazed along the road toward 
Vienna, she asked me, with a playful smile, if Fer- 
dinand was like me. 

A sudden thrill—it was not of pleasure, and yet 
I must not call it painful—passed through my 
heart at her words, and seemed to take away my 
breath. I turned my eyes to gaze upon her—she 
was lovely, very lovely ; but, finding that I did not 
reply, she lifted those starlike eyes to mine, and re- 
peated the question. 

My mother answered for me. “ Oh, no,” she said : 
“very, very different!” She ended, with a sigh: 
but there were feelings at my heart which frighten- 
ed me, and [ would not inquire, even in thought, 
what that sigh meant. 


We continued to gaze along the road where my 
father and his train were expected soon to appear; 
and as, from the height on which the castle was 
placed, we could trace it winding over the country 
for many a mile, we often deceived ourselves with 
the appearance of some distant objects moving on 
toward us, and shaped them, in imagination, into 
the furms that we expected. We remained thus 
watching for nearly an hour, and were about te 
turn away disappointed, when a single horsemen, 
whom we had scarcely noticed, attracted our atten- 
tion by turning from the highway into the road 
that led directly to the castle. We now watched 
him onward with sore interest; and it was not 
long ere he approached the gates, for he was riding 
at full speed. In a few minutes after, a packet was 
delivered to my mother. It contained letters from 
my father for all who were present; but they were 
of the same tenor, merely telling us that he had 
been detained at Vienna, and should not reach his 
home till the end of the week. 

The week passed, and my father’s arrival was 
again delayed. Another week went by, and an-~ 
other, before he came. Thus was I, one whole 
month, in the bright and ardent days of youth, full 
of imagination, endued with strong passions and 
intense feelings, left almost alone with the loveliest 
being that my eye ever rested upor through life ; 

14* 





finding daily new sympathies between her soul and 
mine, new points of similarity, new links of asso- 
ciation. Oh, God, that that month could have 
been blotted out from time! Oh, that it might 
never have existed, or passed differently! Yet, 
think not that, in word or deed, either of us gave 
way to one human weakness. It was in the heatt, 
and the heart alone, that thoughts and feelings, 
armed oné against the other, maintained the dread- 
ful and still increasing conflict. At first we might 
yield, perhaps, to feelings which we believed were 
innecent : we loved each other’s society, we sought 
it, we enjoyed it; we let imagination take wing, 
and flee whithersoever she would; we talked of a 
thousand feelings, and fancies, and pleasures, that 
were in commen. She would sing to me, and na- 
ture and att had both joined to make these songs 
the most touching that ever fell upon my ear; and 
I would either aecompany her upon the lute, as I 
had learned at Wurtzburg, or would join my voice 
vith hers, and pour forth along with her, in the 
fanciful words of others, feelings that were but too 
strongly gathering around my own heart. 


Ten days had scarcely passed, however, before 
we both became alarmed. She remained in her 
ewn chamber, and scareely saw me but when my 
mother was present. I betook me to the woeds, 
and passed half nay time in hunting the gray boar, 
or chasing the fleet roe. But still we often met: 
we could not help it: there was no excuse fer 
avoiding it; and when we did meet, our mutual 
eyes would sometimes gaze into each other, and 
my heart would burn to tell of all it felt, to speak 
with her upon the very danger of our situation, to 
consult with her upon the best means of avoiding 
farther evil, and of guarding ourselves against feel- 
ings, which could produce nothing but misery to 
both. 1 fondly, I foolishly fancied, that with such 
confidence once established between us, and with 
the mutual wish and strong determination to do 
what was right, we should find it easier, supported 
by the rectitude of our ewn hearts, to shape our 
conduct as became us both. 


Perhaps, after all, it might have been so; but the 
experiment was never made. I feared to trust my 
tongue with that theme, lest it should speak evil 
words, that could never be recalled : and, at length, 
while the struggle was still fierce within me, some 
soldiers arrived, as harbingers of my father and my 
brother; and, an hour before sunset of the same 
day, the whole cavalcade was seen approaching the 
gates. We went forth to the steps of the hall to 
meet them; and I could see Leonora first blush 
deeply, and then turn deadly pale, as she followed 
my mother. My heart, too, beat painfully ; but so 
strong was my repugnance to one evil thought, that 
my brother’s voice, heard as we were approaching 
the door, was the gladdeat sound that I had heard 
for years. I had not seen him since we parted on 
our several ways. The boy had become a man; 
but he was the same as a man he had been as a 
boy, both in person and character. He had grown 
broad and powerful, but not, as I had, tall: and his 
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first speech to me was a jest on the point where I 
could bear it least. 

“ How now, my priestly brother ?” he exclaimed, 
as he mounted the steps toward us; “how now? 


Why you have preserved those glessy, curling | 


locks, which ought to have been sacrificed long ago 
at the shrine of our Lady of Andernach: but thou 
art right, Henry, thou art right; never become a 
shaveling a day before the time. How fares my 
lady mother ?” he continued, in nearly the same 
tone, “ The Lady Leonora!” he proceeded: “ fair 
lady, by your leave :” and he kissed her cheek, 
which, from its marble paleness, changed at once 
to burning red. 

I will not pause on all that followed. My father 
embraced me warmly, gazed upon the form that 
now tewered above his own, let his eye run over 
each strong limb, and then remained silent, with a 
grave brow and thoughtful look, for more than a 
minute. “Fate might have arranged it better,” 
he murmured, when he had done his contempla- 
tion ; and then, turning, entered the hall with my 
mother. Festivity and rejoicing succeeded; and, 
during the two days that followed, I fancied that I 
saw the eye of my brother rest often thoughtfully 
upon me and Leonora, especially if a chance word 
happened to pass between us. She must have 
thought se too, for, whenever i+ so happened, the 
color mounted high into her cheek, and her eye was 
cast upon the ground. I felt that this could not go 
on, and that the sooner it was breught to an end 
the better. On the second evening, therefore, after 
their return, I chose a momert when I was alone 
with my father, and announced my design of going 
back to Wurtzburg on the following doy. “1 have 
seen you return safe and well, sir,” I said, “ and 
it does not become me te remain too long among 
scenes and circumstances of which fate is likely to 
deprive my after lot.” 


My father mused for a moment. “I believe thou 
art right, Henry,” he said; “and yet, my boy, I 
am sorry that it must be so. Nevertheless, stay 
over to-morrow ; there are to be some spears broken 
in the t'lt-yard, and I would fain see whether those 
strong limbs of thine could yet strike a good stroke, 
if they should ever have to draw the sword for the 
preservation of thy future mitre.” 

I smiled, and bent my head : and the next morn- 
ing I took my station with my brother in the tilt- 
yard, to run a course against any of the gentlemen 
who had followed my father from the war. My 
brother and I broke five spears apiece, against dif- 
ferent opponents, and none could stand against us, 
But, though he was three years my senior, I be- 
lieve there was no one present who awarded him 
any superiority over myself in the use of arms, He 
himself was piqued ; and, when no other adversary 
appeared, he exclaimed, “ Now, Henry, let you 
and I break a lance together.” But I threw the one 
that I had to a page, and sprang from my horse, re- 
plying, ‘‘ Not with you, Ferdinand—not with you.” 

« What: are you afraid ?” he exclaimed, raising 
his visor, with a laugh. But I took two steps for- 
ward, to where he stood, and, leaning on his horse’s 








saddle, I looked full, but calmly in his face, when 
I replied, “I am afraid of nothing under God’s 
heaven, Ferdinand, but to do wrong !” 

His countenance changed in a moment; and, 
springing from his horse, he clasped my hand warm. 
ly in his. Some hours after, I was standing alone 
in the lesser hall: I had paused, I know not why, 
before two crossed swords, which hung between the 
oak branches, when suddenly Leonora stood beside 
me. I turned at the sound of her step, as she was 
passing through the hall, and she paused imme- 
diately on seeing me, lifting her eyes to mine, as if 
there was something struggling in her breast for 
utterance. I was silent; for I dared not trust my 
voice with words when we thus met alone; but I 
could net help gazing on her still, and I am afraid 
that the sad—ay, and the tender feeling of my heart 
tuward her, found expression in that glance, 

«“ They tell me, Henry,” she said, at length, with 
a look as sad and as anxious as my own,—“ they 
tell me that you are going to leave us to-morrow.” 

“Ttis better that it should be so, Leonora,” I re- 
plied ; “ it is better that it should be so.” And, as 
I spoke, I raised her fair, soft hand to my lips, ad- 
ding, “I will now bid you farewell; for it may be 
many years before we meet again.” 

She had become very pale; but she replied, ina 
low tone, “ Farewell, Henry—farewell !—It is bet- 
ter,—yes it is better—farewell!’’ And, casting 


, down her eyes, as if she was resolved not to look 


upon me again, she crossed the hall, and disap- 
peared by the door which led toward my mother’s 
apartments. I remained standing in the midst of 
the hall, with feelings struggling in my heart, to 
which all that I had ever felt before was like sum- 
mer rain compared to the tempest. 


At supper, Leonora did not appear ; she was not 
well, my brother said ; but, when I looked into my 
mother’s face, I fancied that I saw the trace of tears. 
My father was grave, and somewhat stern; my 
brother was full of life and merriment; but, oh! 
how harsh and grating was that merriment to my 
ears! By daybreak, on the following morning, I 
set out for Wurtzburg. 


It was rather more than a two days’ journey ; 
but I did it in less than two days, for there were 
fierce and hasty feelings at my heart, which made 
me hurry on at speed, and took from me all con- 
sideration for the poor beast that bore me, or the 
men that followed. When I arrived at the abbey, 
I had wrought myself up to such a state of mind 
that I dared not see the prior, lest the truth should 
break from my heart at once; but, telling the por- 
ter who opened the gates, to say I was fatigued, I 
went up to my solitary chamber, and, casting my- 
self down, I gave up my whole spirit to the thoughts 
of Leonora. Then—then, for the first time, I real- 
ly felt the hardship of the fate to which I had been 
destined ; then I felt what it was to be cut off from 
love, and all its bright hopes and entrancing pro- 
mises; then I felt what it was to drag on a cold 
and lifeless being amidst the gay and cheerful 
world ; then I shuddered at the icy fate that debar- 


‘red me from all the warm companionships, the 
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sweet relations of domestic life. Yet, strange to 
say, in the wild and agitating tumult of sensations 
which raged within my bosom, I felt, for the first 
time in life, inclined to rush into the state which I 
abhorred ; to embrace the very profession, to the 
miseries of which love had opened my eyes; and 
to fix between me and the world that everlasting 
barrier which no after efforts could throw down. 
Leonora could never be mine. I had learned, in a 
fatal hour, to fix all the best affections of my heart 
on one bright object—an object beyond my reach, 
beyond my hopes—which I could never attain, 
which I ought never to dream of; and why, I 
asked myself—why should I linger on in a world 
which, without that object, was all dark, lonely, 
cheerless, cold—without interest, without expecta- 
tion, without hope, without joy ? 

But it is all in vain to attempt depicting what I 
felt, or what I thought. It is all vain—utterly in 
vain! My thought and my feelings were a wild 
chaos of confused and painful sensations; and 
the whole of that night, and part of the ensuing 
day, passed as one lapse of agony. At mid-day, 
on the following morning, the prior entered my 
chamber, and, sitting down beside me, he demanded, 
« What is this, my son? thou hast neither been to 
matins, nor to mass, nor to the morning meal.” 

« Father,” I replied, “ I am not well; not alone 
in body, but in mind, I pray thee, bear with me 
for a few days, and if I seem strange, irregular, and 
wild, attribute it to a struggle with myself.” 

“Of what nature ?” demanded the prior: “ re- 
member that you are speaking to your confessor, 
as well as to your preceptor.” 

I felt that { must give him some reply; and T 
said, “ This occasional mtercourse with the world, 
father, does my mind no good. It re-awakens feel- 
ings which I have sought to stifle: and I am de- 
termined that I will no more return, even fora day, 
to my father’s dwelling, till my fate is irretrievably 
fixed for life.” 

“You are right, my son,” said the prior, warm- 
ly; “ you are right—quite right, if such be the ef- 
fect of visiting your family. Do it by no means; 
but exercise, as I see you are inclined, all the vigor 
of a powerful mind upon your resolutions, and you 
will soon succeed in conquering the eflects of a 
temporary intercourse with a vain and idle world.” 


“Bear with me,” I replied ; “ only bear with me, 
good father, fur one short week, while the struggle 
is yet strong within me. Let me deal with my own 
thoughts alone; and I will answer for it, that ere 
that time be at an end, I shall have subdued myself 
to follow out my fate, as usual. Give me such 
books as are good for my state; whatever may oc- 
cupy and engross my mind will be ef some assis- 
tance; and I will read, night and day, to make up 
for my lost time.” 

“It shall be as thou hast said, my son,” replied 
the prior; “no one shall trouble thee: but, read 
night and day, thou canst not; and thou must pro- 
mise me every day to ride forth, fur a time, lest thy 
health suffer.” 

“1 will, I will,” I replied ; “but I will take no 
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one with me, I cannot bear, in my present frame 
of mind, to hear the hoofs of a lordly train beating 
the ground behind me.” 

Thus ended our conference; and for the four 
subsequent days i spent my time as I had proposed. 
Was my heart more at ease at their conclusion ? 
Had my mind regained any of its calmness? 
Alas! no. Far from it; for I knew that every 
hour that passed,—I knew that every moment, as 
it flew, brought nearer and nearer that fatal day 
which was to give the hand of her I loved to an- 
other: every hour that passed, every moment that 
flew, showed me, more and more, how deep, how 
intense, how passionate, how firmly reoted in my 
heart, were those feelings which had been growing 
up so silently in my bosem. 

I scarcely could be said to sleep, during all those 
four days; and by the weariness of body, and pain- 
ful activity of mind, the moral balance was nearly 
overthrown. I found myself, more than once, 
speaking aloud thoughts over which I had no con- 
teol. My ideas refuced_to fix themselves npon the 
subject to which I wuuld have dragged them ; and 
my mind, even with the objects, the agonising ob- 
jects that it sought out for itself, seemed losing its 
firm grasp of every thing, touching all that was 
painful to rest upon, and then flying off to things 
more painful still. It was on the fifth day after my 
arrival at the convent, and early in the morning, 
that a messenger arrived from my brother, bearing 
me a packet. It contained a letter, couched in the 
following few haughty words :— 


«‘T would fain see thee, my priestly brother ; so, 
if thou canst escape from the frock and the sandal, 
and wilt ride on the way hither, I will meet thee 
half way. To the castle thou must not come; and 
thou hadst better not let thy rulers know that thou 
art coming hitherward. Set off on the morning 
that thou receivest this, and we shall meet about 
half way. Shave not thy crown till thou hast met 
me ; for I always think there is more cunning in a 
bald scalp and a gray amuce, than in flowing locks 
and an iren skull-cap. If an excuse be wanting, 
say that thou art going to visit our good friend, the 
Bishop of Wurtzburg, who is now at Bischofsheim, 
and has sent hither to ask both thee and me to 
spend a week in saintly revelling with him. 

«“ Thine, 
“ Ferprnanp.” 

I sat, with the letter before me, for an hour ; and 
dark, and strange, and wild, were the fancies it con- 
jured up. I doubted whether I should go—I doubt- 
ed whether I should stay ; and, whichever way my 
veering inclination turned, there came a sick and 
sinking apprehension over my heart, which surely 
was the presentiment of coming evil. At length, 
I started up, and, calling one of the attendants, I 
bade him saddle a wild, strong horse, that I had 
not ridden for several weeks, and bring it round to 
the back gate of the abbey. It was done quickly, 
as a matter of course ; and, casting off my student’s 
gown, I went out, and bade the servant to tell the 
prior, if he asked for me, that I should be found at 
Bischofsheim. I sprang upon the noble horse’s 
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back; bat, wild with rest, and vigor, and high 
blood, he reared and plunged, as if he would have 
cast himself down beneath me. 

“You had better take some other horse, Count 
Henry,” said the groom, “ and>let me bring down 
Selim’s high blood before you ride him.” 

« J will bring down his blood,” I replied sharply, 
driving my spurs into his sides, and forcing him 
through the gateway. The horse darted along the 
road like an arrow shot from a bow; and for miles 
and miles he bore me along at the same quick pace, 
without requiring word, or whip, or spur, to- urge 
him on. But when he flagged, I urged him for- 
ward ; and, ere the day was over, I was within ten 
leagues of our ewn dwelling. At length, a feeling 
of pity for the noble beast made me stop. I was 
in the midst of a forest, where I had often hunted ; 
for our feudal dominion extended over all the lands 
around, and I could easiiy have found the hut of 
some wood-cutter or forester, where I might have 
spent the night, at least, under shelter. But there 
was a carelessness of all things had come over me ; 
and, plunging into the forest, I sought a grassy spot, 
where the horse could find some food. 

I cast myself down beneath a beech, and watched, 
with a sort of gloomy syinpathy, the increasing 
shades of night, as they came, wave by wave, over 
the bright evening sky, like the dark torrent of ad- 
verse fate pouring over a life that had opened all in 
brightness, 

was weary, but I slept not: I watched the stars 
as they burst forth, and the mvon till she set; and 
I saw the clouds roll up, and put out the lights of 
heaven. Heavy drops at length began to fall 
through the leaves of the beech and oak ; and, feel- 
ing an intense burning in my brain, I cast off the 
broad hatin which I had been riding, and let the 
shower fall among my long and tangled hair. It 
seemed a relief; and then, for the first time, as 
morning was approaching, I feel asleep—if it de- 
served that name. 


There was, indeed, some short period of perfect 
unconsciousness: the exhaustion of the body had 
triumphed over the irritation of the mind: but, oh, 
how soon the mind woke up in agony, though it 
left the body sleeping. Dark visions seized upon 
me; dreams, vague but horrible, shifting and chang- 
ing like the flickering lightning of the summer sky, 
but showing forth, in every blaze, strange features 


and awful forms. The most distinct of all was the 


last. 

I thought I heard a wild, shrill cry ; and, starting 
forward, | found myself in a room, with Leonora 
and my brother. As she lay upon a bed of state, 
he grasped her tightly, with one hand, which was 


_ all dabbled in her blood ; and with the other, raised 


aloft, he was again driving a dagger into her bosom, 
from which the gore was already spouting in a fall, 
quick stream. I sprang upon him—lI seized the 
uplifted hand—I wrenched the dagger from his 
grasp—and, in the fury of the moment, I struck it 
into his heart. Then came another loud, long 
scream; and, wildly opening my eyes, I found my 
horse bending his head down over me as I lay, and 





uttering a wild shrill neigh, as if to call me to thy 
self, 

Day was already high in the sky ; and, putting 
the bridle in his mouth, I tightened the girths, and 
once mote betook me to the high road. It soon led 
me on through the woods, to the high rocky banks 
which overhung that sweet river which flows past 
my paternal home—that river, by whose banks, 
and in whose waters, Fsported in my innocent boy. 
heod—that river, on whose calm margin I had en- 
joyed all the sweet, harmless pleasures of expand- 
ing life—of life, without passions, or memories, or 
regrets—of life, composed alone of joys, and hopes, 
and expectations. Oh, that sweet river! which [ 
was destined never again to behold without horror, 
and agony, and remorse. 


I followed the road, as it climbed up the bank, 
and then, advancing to a spot where a tall rock 
steod outward, like a promontory, and beetled over 
the stream, I looked on, tracing the winding course 
of the river, and the line of the rich wooden heights 
above, and the highway breaking in and out of the 
forest, now running along upon the very verge of 
the precipice, now plunging in among the dark 
old trees. As I gazed, I saw a single horseman 
riding leisurely along toward me; and a strange 
and apprehensive thrill came over me—a terror of 
I knew not what—a feeling as if a dark cloud had 
come suddenly between m¢ and the sun. I rode 
on; and, soon after, where the road again opened 
from the wood and skirted the top of the crags, I 
met my brother. His greeting was sharp and taunt- 
ing, as usual. 

«“ Why, how now, Priest Henry !” he exclaimed ; 
“ with thy garments soiled, thy long locks dishevel- 
led, and thine eye haggard! ‘Thou lookest more 
like some wild gambler in an Italian inn, or some 
serviceable and unscrupulous capitano coming home 
from doing his lord good service on a rival, than 
the demure student of a college of priests !”’ 

“ Ferdinand, taunt me not to-day !”’ I answered. 
“Tam in no mood to bear it. I am like a horse 
whose harness galls him, and a little thing will 
make him restive.” 

“‘ Why, what care I whether thou art restive or 
not?” he answered ; “I have tamed wilder beasts 
than thou art, my good brother. However, thou 
art come to answer me a question er two; and 
mind that thou answerest truly.” 

My heart burned with feelings which terrified me 
at myself; but I struggled for a time against the 
evil spirit : and T replied—* If I answer thee at all, 
Ferdinand, my answers shall be true; bat I must 
hear thy questions first, ere I know whether they 
will have an answer or not.” 

His brow grew flushed ; and, with a curling lip, 
the sight of which is so difficult to bear, he said,— 
“ Thou hadst better answer—ay, and truly, too ; of 
I may tie thee to one of yonder trees, and, with my 
stirrup-leathers, give thee such discipline as no 
monk’s hand has ever inflicted on thy shoulders.” 

I was silent, fer I dared not speak—and he went 
on: “How comes it, that thou hast dared—my 
younger brother, and devoted to the cowl or gown 
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_thou, who art bound to the altar;—how comes 
it, I say, that thou hast dared to tread thy brother's 
dwelling in his absence, and tamper with the heart 
of his promised bride ?: How comes it, pitiful priest- 


‘nef . 
ae oe says I did so, lies in his teeth !” I 
answered. 

« Lies !’’ cried he,—“ lies !—J say it. Dost thou 
say I lie ?” : ; 

I could bear no more. “ Thou, or any one else!” 
Lexclaimed. ‘“ Whoever says it, lies !” 


« By the blessed Virgin ! I will teach thee to tell 
me I lie!” he exclaimed; spurring on his horse 
upon me, and striking me a blow with his clenched 


fist. 

All the smothered fury of my heart broke forth: 
I drew the hunting-sword with which I was armed, 
| and urged my horse on upon him. His blade was 
out in a moment ; but, with the mad wrath of Cain 
himself, I struck a blow directly at his head. He 
parried it, I believe—though I scarcely know ; bat, 
at all events, as it descended it fell upon his horse’s 
head, biting deep into the bene. The charger, mad 
with the pain, recoiled, plunged furiously, reared 
up—oh, Ged! what would I have given, at that 
moment, to have been vowed to the cloister for 
ever !—The precipice was behind him: the horse 
reared; Ferdinand struck it furiously with the pom- 
mel of his sword; the uncertain bank gave way 
beneath his feet, and horse and rider disappeared 
at once in the vague air beyond, 


1 sprang to the ground; I darted to the very 
edge of the precipice; but, ere I reached it, my 
brother and his horse were lying on the earth be- 
neath. Three hundred feet full down, they had 
fallen without a break; and there they lay, still, 
motionless, and silent!—I gazed for several mi- 
nutes, and my brain reeled ; but not with the giddy 
aspect of the fearful steep down which they had 
fallen. It reeled with the terrible deed I myself had 
done; it reeled with the eonsciousness of the awful 
gulf into which I had plunged my soul. The first 
impulse, had I yielded to it, was to cast myself over 
also, and to end all the busy agony of life by that 
one fatal plunge. But, as I still gazed, there came 
up to my ear a faint shrill cry ; and I saw the horse 
struggle to rise up, on the narrow space of ground 
which lay between the river and the rocks, and, in 
the mortal anguish of his crushed state, spurning 
his helpless rider with his feet, roll over into the 
water! A wild, vague hope instantly crossed my 
mind, that life might yet be left—that I might not 
wholly be a murderer; and, running along seek- 
ing fora path, I found a way, steep and terrible 
enough, but which soon brought my eager steps to 
the spot where Ferdinand lay. 


T gazed upon him, as he was stretched befure me 
with the broad light of day upon his face !—and the 
last gleam of hope that was to cross my mind 
through life went out for ever. No living thing 
ever lay like that! The open eyes, the distended 


eyeballs, the arm doubled up under the back, the 
gore that drenched the ground all around, the fal- 





len jaw and wide open mouth,—every awful token 
showed that death was there. 

In ah instant it seized upon me—the eternal, 
never-ceasing vulture of Remorse! My brain and 
my heart seemed on fire. My lip became as parched 
as if I had been wandering through the deserts of 
Arabia. I felt that life was all now one horrible, 
interminable night. ‘The sun was darkened to me. 
Not a star was left in the sky. With man, with 
all my race, 1 was a stranger; there was no com- 
panionship, no sweet association for the murderer 
on earth. The dwelling of guilt was within my 
own bosom! The spectre of my brother pursued 
me for ever! The dark and mighty spirit of evil 
had placed his flaming seal upon my brew! 

Oh, could I but have believed that death was an- 
nihilation, how soon would I have buried all my 
agony of mind begeath the calm waters of the 
clear, unconscious stream! But I, who, in the 
lightness ef my boyish innocence, had always look- 
ed on death as some idle fear, but worthy of an in- 
fant or a nurse, now shrank from it as the most 
fearful fate that coukd befall me. ‘T’o meet my bro- 
ther !—to meet the brother whom I had Slain, while 
his blood was yet hot upon my hand—his spirit yet 
fierce against his murderer !—to meet his spirit in 
the presence of Almighty God, the Creator of us 
both ! 

I could have called to the mountains to cover 
me: I felt the eye of God upon me, as upon him, 
who, jealous of the willing sacrifice, spilt the first 
human blood, and first saw death in all its fearful- 
ness. And yet, I could not tear myself from the 
sight of what I had done. I gazed, as if fascinated 
by some strange and terrible power: I gazed, and 
trembled, and clenched my hands, and beat my 
breast, in all the impotent anguish of despair. 

Something touched me; and, turning round, I 
found that my horse had followed me from above 
by the steep and difficult path I had myself pur- 
sued—and now, as if he could comprehend my 
agony of mind, and sought to give me comfort, he 
had come close up to me and touched me, as I was 
writhing with the pangs of remorse. 

“ True, true !” I exclaimed, as if the dumb beast 
had spoken and counselled flight: “ true, true!” 
and, springing on his back, I dashed my spurs into 
his sides, and galloped on over the broken rocks 
and stones that lay by the river side. 

He bore me gallantly on, and for a long way we 
went at full speed ; but then he slackened his pace, 
and, letting the bridle fall upon his neck, I gave 
myself up to every terrible contemplation. Thought 
it could not be called ; for it wanted all the gelden 
links of thought. The chain—if there was a chain 
—was breken, severed, irregular. It was a cone 
viction, an impression; a one, all-pervading, all- 
absorbing idea. 

Ihad slain my brother! I had slain him who 
had sprung from the same blood; who had been 
nourised with the same milk; with whom I had 
sported in my infancy, and grown up in my boy- 
hood. I had riven the kindred spirit from the kin- 
dred elay ; and could I dream of any other theme 
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back; bat, wild with rest, and vigor, and high 
blood, he reared and plunged, as if he would have 
cast himself down beneath me. 

“You had better take some other horse, Count 
Henry,” said the groom, “ and-let me bring down 
Selim’s high blood before you ride him.” 

« I will bring down his blood,” I replied sharply, 
driving my spurs into his sides, and forcing him 
through the gateway. The horse darted along the 
road like an arrow shot from a bow; and for miles 
and miles he bore me along at the same quick pace, 
without requiring word, or whip, or spur, to- urge 
him on. But when he flagged, I urged him for- 
ward ; and, ere the day was over, I was within ten 
leagues of our ewn dwelling. At length, a feeling 
of pity for the noble beast made me stop. I was 
in the midst of a forest, where I had often hunted ; 
for our feudal dominion extended over all the lands 
around, and I could easiiy have found the hut of 
some wood-cutter or forester, where I might have 
spent the night, at least, under shelter. But there 
was a carelessness of all things had come over me ; 
and, plunging into the forest, I sought a grassy spot, 
where the horse could find some fvod. 

I cast myself down beneath a beech, and watched, 
with a sort of gloomy sympathy, the increasing 
shades of night, as they came, wave by wave, over 
the bright evening sky, like the dark torrent of ad- 
verse fate pouring over a life that had opened all in 
brightness. 

was weary, but I slept not : I watched the stars 
as they burst forth, and the mvon till she set; and 
I saw the clouds roll up, and put out the lights of 
heaven. Heavy drops at length began to fall 
through the leaves of the beech and oak ; and, feel- 
ing an intense burning in my brain, I cast off the 
broad hat.in which I had been riding, and let the 
shower fall among my long and tangled hair. It 
seemed a relief; and then, for the first time, as 
morning was approaching, I feel asleep—if it de- 
served that name. 

There was, indeed, some short period of perfect 
unconsciousness: the exhaustion of the body had 
triumphed over the irritation of the mind: but, oh, 
how soon the mind woke up in agony, though it 
left the body sleeping. Dark visions seized upon 
me; dreams, vague but horrible, shifting and chang- 
ing like the flickering lightning of the summer sky, 
but showing forth, in every blaze, strange features 
and awful forms. The most distinct of all was the 


last. 


I thought I heard a wild, shrill cry ; and, starting 
forward, { found myself in a room, with Leonora 
and my brother. As she lay upon a bed of state, 
he grasped her tightly, with one hand, which was 
all dabbled in her blood ; and with the other, raised 


aloft, he was again driving a dagger into her bosom, 


from which the gore was already spouting in a fall, 
quick stream. I sprang upon him—I seized the 
uplifted hand—I wrenched the dagger from his 
grasp—and, in the fury of the moment, I struck it 
into his heart. Then came another loud, long 
scream; and, wildly opening my eyes, I found my 





horse bending his head down over me as I lay, and | 





porwr a wild shrill neigh, as if to call me to my. 
self, 

Day was already high in the sky ; and, putting 
the bridle in his mouth, I tightened the girths, and 
once mote betook me to the high road. It soon led 
me on through the woods, to the high rocky banks 
which overhung that sweet river which flows past 
my paternal home—that river, by whose banks, 
and in whose waters, Fsported in my innocent boy. 
heod—that river, on whose calm margin I had en- 
joyed all the sweet, harmless pleasures of expand- 
ing life—of life, without passions, or memories, or 
regrets—of life, composed alone of joys, and hopes, 
and expectations. Oh, that sweet river! which [ 
was destined never again to behold without horror, 
and agony, and remorse. 


I followed the road, as it climbed up the bank, 
and then, advancing to a spot where a tall rock 
steod outward, like a promouhtory, and beetled over 
the stream, I looked on, tracing the winding course 
of the river, and the line of the rich wooden heights 
above, and the highway breaking in and out of the 
forest, now running along upon the very verge of 
the precipice, now plunging in among the dark 
old trees. As I gazed, I saw a single horseman 
riding \cisurely along toward me; and a strange 
and apprehensive thrill came over me—a terror of 
I knew not what—a feeling as if a dark cloud had 
come suddenly between m¢ and the sun. I rode 
on; and, soon after, where the road again opened 
from the wood and skirted the top of the crags, I 
met my brother. His greeting was sharp and taunt- 
ing, as usual. 

«“« Why, how now, Priest Henry !” he exclaimed; 
“ with thy garments soiled, thy long locks dishevel- 
led, and thine eye haggard! ‘Thou lookest more 
like some wild gambler in an Italian inn, or some 
serviceable and unscrupulous capitano coming home 
from doing his lord good service on a rival, than 
the demure student of a college of priests !” 

“ Ferdinand, taunt me not to-day !”’ I answered. 
“Tam in no mood to bear it. Iam like a horse 
whose harness galls him, and a little thing will 
make him restive.” 

“ Why, what care I whether thou art restive or 
not?” he answered ; “I have tamed wilder beasts 
than thou art, my good brother. However, thou 
art come to answer me a question er two; and 
mind that thou answerest truly.” 

My heart burned with feelings which terrified me 
at myself; but I struggled for a time against the 
evil spirit : and T replied—* If I answer thee at all, 
Ferdinand, my answers shall be true; bat I must 
hear thy questions first, ere I know whether they 
will have an answer or not.” 

His brow grew flushed ; and, with a curling lip, 
the sight of which is so difficult to bear, he said,— 
“ Thou hadst better answer—ay, and truly, too ; of 
I may tie thee to one of yonder trees, and, with my 
stirrup-leathers, give thee such discipline as no 
monk’s hand has ever inflicted on thy shoulders.” 

I was silent, fer I dared not speak—and he went 
on: “How comes it, that thou hast dared—my 
younger brother, and devoted to the cowl or gown 
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—thou, who art bound to the altar;—how comes 
it, I say, that thou hast dared to tread thy brother's 
dwelling in his absence, and tamper with the heart 
of his promised bride ? How comes it, pitiful priest- 
‘no 1”? ‘ 
Oe a ue says I did so, lies in his teeth !” I 
answered. 

« Lies !’’ cried he,—“ lies !—J say it. Dost thou 
say I lie i 

I could bear no more. “ Thou, or any one else!” 
Lexclaimed. ‘“ Whoever says it, lies !” 


« By the blessed Virgin ! I will teach thee to tell 
me I lie!” he exclaimed; spurring on his horse 
upon me, and striking me a blow with his clenched 
fist. 

All the smothered fury of my heart broke forth: 
I drew the hunting-sword with which I was armed, 
and urged my horse on upon him. His blade was 
out in a moment ; but, with the mad wrath of Cain 
himself, I struck a blow directly at his head. He 
partied it, I believe—though I scarcely know ; but, 
at all events, as it descended it fell upon his horse’s 
head, biting deep into the bone. The charger, mad 
with the pain, recoiled, plunged furiously, reared 
up—oh, God! what would I have given, at that 
moment, to have been vowed to the cloister for 
ever !—The precipice was behind him: the horse 
reared ; Ferdinand struck it furiously with the pom- 
mel of his sword; the uncertain bank gave way 
beneath his feet, and horse and rider disappeared 
at once in the vague air beyond, 


1 sprang to the ground; I darted to the very 
edge of the precipice; but, ere I reached it, my 
brother and his horse were lying on the earth be- 
neath. Three hundred feet full down, they had 
fallen without a break; and there they lay, still, 
motionless, and silent!—I gazed for several mi- 
nutes, and my brain reeled ; but not with the giddy 
aspect of the fearful steep down which they had 
fallen. It reeled with the terrible deed I myself had 
done; it reeled with the eonsciousness of the awful 
gulf into which I had plunged my soul. The first 
impulse, had I yielded to it, was to cast myself over 
also, and to end all the busy agony of life by that 
one fatal plunge. But, as I still gazed, there came 
up to my ear a faint shrill cry ; and I saw the horse 
struggle to rise up, on the narrow space of ground 
which lay between the river and the rocks, and, in 
the mortal anguish of his crushed state, spurning 
his helpless rider with his feet, roll .over into the 
water! A wild, vague hope instantly crossed my 
mind, that life might yet be left—that I might not 
wholly be a murderer; and, running along seek- 
Ing fora path, I found a way, steep and terrible 
enough, but which soon brought my eager steps to 
the spot where Ferdinand lay. 


I gazed upon him, as he was stretched befure me 
with the broad light of day upon his face !—and the 
last gleam of hope that was to cross my mind 
through life went out for ever. No living thing 
ever lay like that! The open eyes, the distended 


eyeballs, the arm doubled up under the back, the 
gore that drenched the ground all around, the fal- 
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len jaw and wide open mouth,—every awful token 
showed that death was there. 

In ah instant it seized upon me—the eternal, 
never-ceasing vulture of Remorse! My brain and 
my heart seemed on fire. My lip became as parched 
as if I had been wandering through the deserts of 
Arabia. I felt that life was all now one horrible, 
interminable night. ‘The sun was darkened to me. 
Not a star was left in the sky. With man, with 
all my race, I was a stranger; there was no com- 
panionship, no sweet association for the murderer 
on earth. The dwelling of guilt was within my 
own bosom! The spectre of my brother pursued 
me for ever! The dark and mighty spirit of evil 
had placed his flaming seal upon my brew! 

Oh, could I but have believed that death was an- 
nihilation, how soon would I have buried all my 
agony of mind bepeath the calm waters of the 
clear, unconscious stream! But I, who, in the 
lightness of my boyish innocence, had always look- 
ed on death as some idle fear, but worthy of an in- 
fant or a nurse, now shrank from it as the most 
fearful fate that could befall me. ‘T’o meet my bro- 
ther !—to meet the brother whom I had Slain, while 
his blood was yet hot upon my hand—his spirit yet 
fierce against his murderer !—to meet his spirit in 
the presence of Almighty God, the Creator of us 
both ! 

I could have called to the mountains to cover 
me: I felt the eye of God upon me, as upon him, 
who, jealous of the willing sacrifice, spilt the first 
human blood, and first saw death in all its fearful- 
ness. And yet, I could not tear myself from the 
sight of what I had done, I gazed, as if fascinated 
by some strange and terrible power: I gazed, and 
trembled, and clenched my hands, and beat my 
breast, in all the impotent anguish of despair. 

Something touched me; and, turning round, I 
found that my horse had followed me from above 
by the steep and difficult path I had myself pur- 
sued—and now, as if he could comprehend my 
agony of mind, and sought to give me comfort, he 
had come close up to me and touched me, as I was 
writhing with the pangs of remorse. 

“ True, true !” I exclaimed, as if the dumb beast 
had spoken and counselled flight: “ true, true!” 
and, springing on his back, I dashed my spurs into 
his sides, and galloped on over the broken rocks 
and stones that lay by the river side. 

He bore me gallantly on, and for a long way we 
went at full speed ; but then he slackened his pace, 
and, letting the bridle fall upon his neck, I gave 
myself up to every terrible contemplation. ‘Thought 
it could not be called ; for it wanted all the gelden 
links of thought. The chain—if there was a chain 
—was breken, severed, irregular. It was a con 
viction, an impression; a one, all-pervading, all- 
absorbing idea. 

Thad slain my brother! I had slain him who 
had sprung from the same blood; who had been 
nourised with the same milk; with whom I had 
sported in my infancy, and grown up in my boy- 
hood. I had riven the kindred spirit from the kin- 
dred elay ; and could I dream of any other theme 
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but thet? It absorbed all other ideas, as I have 
said. It was constantly before me; and my eyes, 
as if willing to league with my heart in punishing 
my crime, retained, with frightful accuracy, the 
ghastly, glaring image of the dead, as I had seen 
him lie, mangled and torn, upon the river’s bank. 

I thought of nothing ; I heeded nothing ; I mark- 
ed not the hours, nor the distanee, nor the way. 
The horse paused and cropped the forest grass be- 
neath me; and, with my head bent almost to the 
saddle-bow, I sat pondering over that one awful 
theme. Hours passed by ; and, gradully, a broken 
remembrance of other things came upon me I 
thought of my good reselves, my excellent purposes; 
the forbearance which I had promised myself to 
maintain ; the firm endurance with which I had 
proposed to adhere to right. And then ] remem- 
bered how madly I had yielded to my passion; and 
then, in frantic rage at myself, I snatched up the 
bridle, and, spurring on my horse, dashed through 
the woods, as if I had been chasing the deer or the 
boar. 


Time, however, had slipped by without my know- 
ing it ; and the sun, by this time, was hanging on 
the golden verge of the western sky. I scarcely 
saw it; I scarcely saw any thing around me. There 
were brown woods, and deep and shady dells, and 
wide barrengloeking moors, and, as the sun set, 
there came a gleam of waters, and I remember 
swimming my horsé across a narrow stream. 

Darkness then fell around me; but still I gal- 
loped on. I chose no path, I sought no object; but 
I fled on, as if from the messengers of fate. At length, 
the ground began to rise; the trees fell away on 
either hand, and I soon found myself on the bald 
and barren summit of one of our high mountains, 


with nothing around me but the twinkling host of 


heaven. I drew in my rein, and gazed up toward 
the sky : and, oh ! what would I have given—there, 
beneath the calm, bright eyes that seemed leoking 
out at me from the dark expanse—to have cast off 
for ever the weary load of life, if I could have. cast 
off with it the heavier load of crime ! 

I paused net long: my horse seemed fretful and 
impatient, though we must have travelled far and 
long; but, with a wild neigh, he hurried on over 
the short turf of the mountain, as if attracted by 
something at a distance. I cared not, I heeded not, 
which way he went ; my brain was still all troubled; 
my thoughts turned inward ; and all that fell upon 
the outward sense made but a faint and momentary 
impression, On, oa he dashed; and the rapidity 
of his motion seemed to stir up I know not what 
wild: imaginations within me. ‘I'he heat which had 
been in my brow and heart seemed to spread itself 
over all my frame; thrilled through my veins like 
molten iron ; throbbed in my temples, tingled in all 
my limbs. Strange sounds came into my ears, and 
thin figures glided round me as [ rode. 


I had heard of spirits and of demons holding 
their nightly meetings on the gray mountain-tops, 
and now my eye beheld them all. A fire lay in 
the midst of my path: grim visages, and dark and 
herrible shapes, were seen moving around in the 


fitful glare. I strove to turn my horse aside, byt 
he rushed straight on, and passed through the midst 
of the fire ; while shrieks, and eries, and blasphe- 
mies, and impreeations, rang in my eats—and shril| 
and screaming voices called loudly for me to come 
and join the revel of demons like myself. 

Tell me not that it was the madness of an over. 
wrought mind: if it was a dream. it was more vivid 
than reality. ; 

On, on went the horse like lightning : still the 
wild shapes and fearful voices pursued, hovered 
round me still as I went, and, with the swiftness of 
light, distanced far my horse, gleaming on the path- 
way wherever I turned. At length, I saw dis. 
tinctly a stream—a little, brawling stream—coming 
down among scattered rocks, and floating past a 
broken bridge. I pushed my horse toward it, eager 
to escape the fearful beings that pursued me. He 
refused to cross; I urged him furiously on; there 
was a struggle and a strife—lI felt we’were falling: 
but, in a moment, consciousness went by, and | 
knew no more— 

I awoke as from a dream, and gazed around me, 
with but faint and feeble reeullections of all that had 
passed for many a year. I seemed to have returned 
to my childhood ; for the images that first present- 
ed themselves te my mind were those of the sweet 
and carly days of infancy. And, certainly, my 
strength of body well accorded with sueh thoughts. 
All vigor had left me ; my head was bound up with 
many bandages; and, though I felt no pain, [ had 
scarcely strength to turn myself as I lay. Gazing 
around, I perceived it was a splendid room; and, 
| in the fretted woodwork from which the hangings 

fell, were carved the cross and pastoral hook, and 

bishop’s mitre. Ecclesiastics, too, were in atten- 
dance upon me; and I saw plainly that I was in 
the palace ef some high prelate of our church. 

For some time I asked no questions, from the 
mere apathy of utter weakness : but,.toward night, 
the Bishop of Wurtzburg stood by my bedside, and 
I remembered his face; though there was a vague- 
ness about all my recollections, which made his 
countenance seem like one beheld in a dream. The 
moment after, however, another face appeared be- 
side his, which had greater claims on my memory, 
—it was that of my father. He was dressed in 
deep mourning ; and, as they gazed upon me, and 
talked together, I could perceive that they thought 
me still unconscious of what was passing around. 


« He seems better—much better;”’ said the bishop. 

« God grant it !” rejoined my father; “ it would 
be too severe a blow to lose them both at ence. All 
the hopes ef my house crushed in one single day ! 

« An awful dispensation truly,” replied the bishop; 
“ and one that should teach you not to set yeur af- 
fections too strongly upon any earthly thing.” 

“IT have taken that lesson already to my heatt, 
replied my father. “ But see, a change comes over 
his countenance! Consciousness must be return: 
ing. Where is the leech ?” 

« Here, behind,” replied the bishop. And, in 4 
moment after, at the prelate’s sign, the surgeon who 
had attended me before, came forward, gazed upon 
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REMORSE, 


my countenance for a moment, and then laid his 
sngers on my pulse. 
"Ta sing drug from the Thebais,” he ex- 
claimed, turning to one of the attendants. “ The 
crisis is past—he will do well ; but he must neither 
see nor hear aught that ean affecthim. My lord,” 
he continued, addressing my father, “ if you value 
our son’s life, you will leave him entirely to my 
care for the next week. I will answer for his cure, 
if no one interrupts me; and I will not quit bis 
chamber till he can quit it himself. But if he be 
allowed to see any body, or hear any tidings, either 
painful or jovful, I will not be responsible for the 
consequences.” 

« But little joy,” replied my father,—“ but little 
joy have I to impart to any ene. But be it as you 
will”? And, so saying, he turned and quitted the 
chamber, leaving me with the surgeon and the at- 
tendants. 

The man of healing addressed not a word to me 
during the two following days; but he seemed 
principally to apply himself to obtain for me long- 
continued sleep, giving me a drug which had evyi- 
dently a strong soporific effect. Had he known 
all, he could not have done more wisely. Indeed, 
I have often thought that he must have possessed 
more than human knowledge; so immediately did 
he direct his proceedings to the ill of the patient, 
though he seemed to have no earthly means of dis- 
covering where that ill lay. He kept me, then, as 
far as possible, in a state of constant forgetfulness ; 
taking care to strengthen the body by cordials and 
restoratives—as if to invigorate it whilst its adver- 
sary slept—in order to carry on the fearful struggle 
which must take place at length between it and the 
mind, 

Toward the end of the third day, I felt all my 
corporeal powers returning ; and the leech judged 
fit to leave eff the sleeping-draught. Then came 
back the thosghts that were worse than death ; 
then came the memories that formed a living hell 
inmy own bosom. ‘The surgeon sat with me, all 
night; and he talked to me a great deal, speaking 
in a low, quiet, musical. tone of voice, with the 
lamp shaded, and his eyes turned away. He spoke 
openly of my brother’s death : he termed it, the ter- 
ible accident that had happened to him ; and told 
me, that the first thing which had caused alarm at 
the castle, was the report of some boatmen, who 
had found his horse drifted ashore. He then said, 
that it was evident that the animal had become res- 
tive with its rider, and had fallen over the precipice. 
“You know your unhappy brother’s violence,” he 
added ; “ and how likely he was to drive any ani- 
mal into a momentary fit of madness.” 


His conversation was very strange. He spoke 
as if utterly ignorant ef any share that I had had 
in that terrible event: and, yet, from time to time, 
he threw in every thing that could alleviate the 
Weight upon my heart—every thing which could 
suggest excuses to a wounded conscience, or offer 
motives for self-command and exertion, After 
briefly reiating the event, he told me the effect it 
had produced upon my father. His first exclama- 
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tion, the surgeon said, was—*“I knew it would be 
so! I knew that his harsh passions would, some 
day, bring about his death.” 


“ But when a messenger from the Bishop of 
Wurtzburg,” continued the surgeon, “ announced 
to him, that you also, had been found lying in the 
woods hard by Bischofsheim, with your horse’s 
back broken, and yourself severely injured,—ha- 
ving, it was supposed, lost your way and fallea 
over the rocks, while coming to the palace in con- 


sequence of an invitation from the prelate,—your 


father’s agony knew no beunds. You are now his 
only child,” proceeded the surgeon; “and it is 
your duty, Count Henry, to take care of your own 
health and life, ia order to soothe and comfort your 
parent’s declining years, and to keep up a noble 
family, which otherwise must pass away frem the 
earth. The highest fortunes are before you; and 
you have duties to undertake and perform, which, 
to execute rightly, will oceupy every thought, re- 
quire every exertion, and will bestow happiness 
upon you in the very fulfilment of the allotted task. 
Let me beg you, therefore, to use all means, mental 
and corpoeal, of regaining your vigor, and to glad- 
den the hearts of your father and mother by the 


sight of the hope of their house fully restored te 


health and cheerfulness.” 


Such was the tener of his discourse ; and, cer- 
tainly, though he probed the wound in my heart 
down to the quick, he left it not without pouring 
in balm: balm incapable of healing it, but which 
soothed the pang, and gave strength to bear the 
anguish that remained. 

Whether he divined aught of the truth, whether 
he suspected aught, or whether his words were 
merely accidental I know not. I soon found, 
however, what it was to be an only son. ~My 
father’s anxiety now knew no bounds; he would not 
remain excluded from my chamber for the week he 
had promised—but I was now prepared to meet 


him. A change had taken place within me: de- 


spair itself seemed to have given me energy. I had 
taken my determination; I had made up my mind ; 
I had exerted all the powers of resolution within 
me, in order to live and to enjoy. There had come 
upon me a hardened determination to derive from 
the act I had committed all the earthly benefits 
which could be thence obtained. It was done, it 
was irrevocable! Fate, I thought, had had its will! 
It had stamped me for everlasting perdition : and I 
strove, with the firm sternness of despair, to pre- 
pare my mind to east off all thought of the past— 
and, as every hope beyond the earth was, for me, 
at an end for ever—to enjoy the present, and to 
snatch the brief and fleeting pleasures of the world 
in which I live with the more eager zest, because 
they were all that could be obtained in compensa- 
tion for the mighty sacrifice of my soul’s eternal 
weal. 

I little knew my own heart, however; I little 
knew the stream of gall and bitterness which it was 
destined to pour forth and mingle with every sweet 
cup of worldly pleasure. I little knew that Re- 


morse, like some fell enchanter, steod behind me, 
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168 REMORSE. 
and prepared, as all the choicest gifts of earth were | well knew might be terrible to encounter, W, 


offered to my hand by Fortune, to change her 
splendid treasures ere they reached my grasp, and 
reduce them all todustand ashes. Such, however, 
was to be my fate. 

My father came, as I have said, and visited me 
before the week was out ; but he found meso much 
changed for the better that joy and satisfaction. at 
once spread over his countenance. In truth,I was 
every hour gaining more and more vigor; for the 
strong resolution within me—a resolution suggest- 
ed by the skilful words of the surgeon—supplied 
the place of that calm tranquillity of mind which 
is the best balm for the sick or exhausted frame. 
Finding me so well, my father sat with me for se- 
veral hours; spoke with me of future prospects, 
and of days to come ; and I found that every thing 
was now, of course, to be mine. The wealth, and 
the station, and the honor; the bright parental 
hopes, the warm affections, all the sweet relations 
of domestic life, were all, henceforward, to sur- 
round my path: and he spoke, too, of that dearer, 
that tenderer love, which was to be the crowning 
prize of all—the mighty recompense of an awful 
and terrible deed. 

I recovered rapidly. Daily I gained strength ; 
conscience I resolved to trample under foot: the 
terrors of a future life I purposed to forget ; and I 
labored, with careful art, to gloss over to my own 
mind, with softening palliatives and fair excuses, 
the terrible deed that I had done. [ tried to per- 
suade myself that it was not actually my hand; I 
convinced myself that, in the words of the surgeon, 
he had irritated me to a pitch of madness; and, 
though I knew all the time that I was deceiving 
myself, yet I determined calmly—nay, reasonably, 
to be deceived. 

I was soon able to rise, and soon able to go forth ; 
although my head was still severely cut and scraped 
from theinjuriesI had received. But, before I was 
equal te a leng journey, business of much import- 
ance summoned my father away, and he left me to 
follow as speedily as possible ; bidding me hasten 
to join him at the castle, where my brother, he said, 
was anxiously expecting my arrival, as well as 
Leonora. As he pronounced that name, he smiled 
upon me witha meaning look; and I felt, as it 
were, a bright light flash up from my heart into my 
eyes. 

I shall pause no more now upen minate events. 
T have told my crime; and for more than sixty 
years I have endured my punishment. It has come 
upon me in repeated strokes—blow after blow. An 
invisible hand has snatehed at me in the moment 
of enjoyment, of glory and power, and plucked 
me headlong down from the height of fortune. 
Thrice came the cold shadow between me and the 
sun, and each time it extinguished a third part of 
the light of heaven. I will pieture for you those 
three acts, and that will be enough. 

In ten days after my father had left me, the sur- 
geon consented to my setting out; but he accom- 
panied me on the way. I was glad he did so ; for 
there were circumstances on that journey which I 








took a sweep round, however, and avoided one 
which I dared not have passed just then. But, ag 
we came near the castle, a brighter vision rose y 
before my eyes, aud led me on. Leonora, in ai} 
her beauty, in all her gentleness—Leonora, as my 
own, presented herself to my imagination; and 
love, ardent, enthusiastic love—the only passion 
whose fiery nature seemed likely to conquer re. 
morse—beat in my heart, and thrilled through every 
vein : no longer ssruggled against, no longer check. 
ed; but encouraged, heightened, dwelt upon as a 
blessing in itself and in its hopes. 

When I reached the eastle hall, I was met by 
my father and my mother, and embraced tenderly 
by both ; but my eye glanced round for Leonora. 
My father marked it with a smile, and replied to it, 
as if I had spoken. “ She is in her own chamber,” 
he said; “she knows not of your coming to-day, 
We concealed it from her, for she is agitated at the 
thought of seeing you ; knowing, as she does know, 
that her fate is to be linked to yours. Go to her, my 
bey! go te her,” he added; “I think neither of 
you seem very apprehensive of the tie which is to 
bind you to each other.” 

I gladly heard these words, and hurried toward 
her chamber with a step of light. The door was 
open, and I went in at once, without announce- 
ment. As I entered, she was gazing from a win- 
dow, through which might be seen the bright san 
struggling with the dark and broken masses of a 
past-by storm, and mingling the lurid clouds with 
crimson and with gold. She was lovelier than | 
had ever beheld her ; though, raised over the high 
clusters of her rich, dark hair, was cast a light black 
veil, falling on either side of her head, and resting 
in beautiful folds upon her bosom. That veil was 
borne as mourning for my brother, and other parts 
of her dress betrayed the same sombre coloring; 
but her countenance, though it was grave, wore no 
expression of very deep sorrow. On the contrary, 
the look was a look of hope; as, with her head 
slightly bent, and her beautiful eyes looking forth 
through their long, dark lashes, toward the vergeof 
the horizon, she seemed to contemplate the sun, 
scattering from his path the clouds before he set. 
Did her imagination find therein atype? I donot 
know: but I have always thought, that those eyes 
were themselves like sunbeams ; and the faint smile 
which, at that moment, hung upon that small and 
delicate mouth, was surely like the dawn of a bright 
morning, ere the day—the beautiful and laughing 
day—comes forth from the dark temple of the night. 


The sound of my step in her chamber roused 
her: and, starting up, she turned round toward me. 
As soon as he saw who it was, she uttered a light 
exclamation of joy, and sprang forward toward me. 
My arms were round her in a moment; the long- 
suppressed feelings of our hearts broke forth : and, 
at the same moment, we burst into tears. They 
were the first [had shed. Hers were all joyful 
tears; but mine, though they were certainly a! 
lief, were mingled with bitterness. We wiped them 
away soon, however: and, unchided, unresisted, | 
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pressed my lips again and again on her sweet 
mouth, and on her velvet cheek ; and then, drawing 
her arm through mine, I led her down to the hall, 
where my father and mother waited us. That even- 
ing passed over in the tumultuous joy of gratified 
love—joy, that obliterated, for the time, even the 
scars of remorse. There was, indeed, a suit of 
armor, hung in the great hall, which I would wil- 
lingly not have seen ; but I persuaded the rest that 
the great hall was chilly, and we retired to the les- 
ser one, where I thought of Leonora, and forgot 
the past. 

Another day rose upon us, and I found, or at 
least I fancied, that I was acquiring that mastery 
over thought—that rule over my own heart and my | 
own soul, which could stifle the voice of conscience, 
and bid the restless demon of remorse be still. I 
felt, however, that the harpy would neither quit my 
table nor my bed, unless her ravening appetite were 
glutted by strong excitement, administered both to 
the mind and to the body. My corporeal frame I 
exhausted by violent exercise ; and my mind found 
excitement enough in the acknowledged and open 
engagement between Leonora and myself. It was 
now that we found—or rather, it was now that we | 
avowed to our own hearts—how deeply rooted, how 
intense, how everpowering had been the love which 
we had felt toward each other, even while it was 
dangerous, if not criminal. Leonora, it is true, had 
never by her own consent been contracted to my 
brother, but still, we both had known that she was 
destined to be his wife ; and, certainly, the feelings 
which we now acknowledged to our own hearts, 
were such as must have shut me out for ever from 
my brother’s dwelling, had she indeed become his 
wife. Now, however, to her that love was all hap- 
piness ; and to me, by the excitement it afforded, it 
was all relief—relief from the agony of niemory. I 
spent whole hours with her, pouring forth, with 
every variety of manner and expression, the deep, 
the intense, the passionate emotions which the very 
sight of her beaming eyes, the lightest touch of her 
small hand, called up in my bosom. Nor did she 
conceal, ner in any degree attempt to veil, that her 
whole heart was mine ; and no one could look upon 
that countenance, or gaze: into the depths of those 
lucid eyes, and not know that there was beneath a 
well of strong and impassioned feelings, which 
would make the love, once acquired, as bright, as 
pure, as unchangeable as the diamond. 


There was nothing to oppose our love—there 
was nothing to struggle with it; and yet its un- 
bounded intensity seemed to increase every day: 
while my father, whose great anxiety now seemed 
to be that his eyes might see my children before he 
died, hastened on the preparations of my nuptials 
with Leonora with as much rapidity as a decent re- 
spect for the memory of his eldest son permitted. 

At length the wished-for day arrived. The castle 
was crowded with guests; feasting and revelry per- 
vaded the halls; and the Bishop of Wurtzburg him- 
self arrived, to give greater dignity to the ceremony. 
In festivity, and in music, and in sports, the day 





went down ; and at midnight, according to the cus- 
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tom of our family, the chapel was crowded with our 
guests. The retainers of the house, in complete 
arms, lined the aisles ; and, in the midst ef pomp, 
and splendor, and glittering array, and waving 
plumes, and smiling faces, and all that could give 


‘the semblance of joy, I led my beautiful, my be- 


leved, to the altar, and received her hand, in the 
presence of all her race, and in the presence of all 
mine. How shall I tell—how shall I describe the 
feelings with which I placed the ring upon her 
finger with which I felt that it was accomplished— 
that she was mine—mine, for ever! Let it not be 
supposed, that at that moment the terrible deed that 
had gone before was felt as any alloy to the thril- 
ling joy of that event: far from it. Strange as it 
may seem, the knowledge of the great and mighty 
price that had been paid ; the indefinite feeling —for 
thought I still shut out—that, for the jewe! I had 
won, had been sacrificed the best possession of a 
mortal being, his soul’s innocence, rendered that 
jewel but the more estimable in my eyes, and the 
gladness of having gained it more intense and over- 
whelming. 


Leonora left the chapel with my mother; and, 
with a heart, the emotions of which no,tongue can 
tell, I hastened to my own .apartments. My heart 
was all on fire—my spirit was a dream of joy. 
But, while two of my attendants were aiding me 
to strip off my wedding-garments, my eye lighted 
on a small packet, which lay upon the dressing-table. 

«“ What is that ?”’ I demanded, pointing to it. 

“Tt isa packet,” replied one of the attendants, 
“which the Lady Leonora’s tire-woman brought 
here, just as her mistress was going down to the 
chapel, with orders to lay it on your table. 

Without taking further notice, I bade them. pro- 
ceed in their task ; and, when it was concluded, and 
they were gone, I took out the packet and opened 
it. Within the first cover was another, on which 
was written, in Leonora’s hand,— 

“My beloved Henry,—I have no right to keep 
the enclosed ; and, uuwilling to inflict pain, either 
on your father or mother, I send it to you, 

“From your own Leonora.” 


With a quick hand I tore the cover open; and I 
stood like one turned into stone. It was the picture 
of my brother! That sight dashed the cup of hap- 
piness from my lip. As I gazed on it, every thought 
that I had shut out, every memory that I had 
crushed, every feeling against which I had strug- 
gled successfully, rushed upon me at once, and, 
seizing upon heart and brain, overpowered every 
other emotion; blotted out joy beneath the dark 
and terrible stream of remorse, and cast me dewn 
at ence from the fancied triumph which I had ac- 
quired over the demon into whose power I had cast 
myself. There it was before my eyes; his coun- 
tenance, as I had so often seen it in life, gazing full 
upon me, with a look that would have been stern 
had it not been for a smile upon the lips, in which 
the artist had but too well caught the scornful, 
gibing expression, which was but too natural to that 
face. There it was, as { had seen it when last we 
met: so like—so fearfully like—that, with a power 
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I could not resist, it still attracted my eyes; and I 
gazed on it with horror, and remorse, and dread, till 
it‘almost drove me to madness. The features 
seemed to lose their form ; spots of blood seemed to 
dabble the brow; the eyes rolled with the fearful 
distortion of a death of agony; and over-excited 
imagination changed, in a moment, my brother’s 
effigy, as given by some skilful Italian painter, into 
the fearful and ghastly countenance which I had 
beheld lying beneath the rocks over which my hand 
had driven him. I tried to reason with myself; I 
made one wild struggle to recall the power which I 
had before acquired over my own mind : but it was 
in vain,—all in vain! Remorse had me now in his 
fell, unyielding grasp ; and I gazed at the picture, 
with a thousand dreadful images surrounding it on 
every side, I felt that a momentlonger would drive 
me utterly insane; and then, dashing it furiously 
down upon the ground, so that it broke into a thou- 
sand pieces, I darted along the corridor, as if I 
would have fled from all that pursued me, and en- 
tered the chamber of Leonora. 


It was in vain—all in vain, that I hoped for 
refuge there from the fiends that had me in their 
power. ‘I'he dreadful passing of that night is be- 
yond my capability to tell: I must not pause upon 
it. I will not attempt to show how remorse turned 
love to agony : suffice it te say, that never did I lay 
down my head on the same pillow with my bright, 
my beautiful, ray beleved bride—no, not for a mo- 
ment—without secing the ghastly countenance of 
my brother, as he had lain before me, convulsed 
with the agony of death, interposing between her 
and me, and wringing my whole heart and soul 
with misery indescribable ! 

* * * * * 


She withered slowly. It was like the fading away 
of one of those flowers I had loved in my childhood 
—gradual, yet perceptible: not blasted at once, like 
a blossom broken from the bough, or crashed down 
by the heedless foot ; but calmly, gently,—as the 
leaf fades under the ceaseless, even march of time. 
How often have I marked, upon the green woods 
and forest-covered hills, the brown shadows of 
autumn creep on, day by day; so gradually, so 
gently deepening the tints, and stealing the fresh 
hues of summer, that, from one hour to another, 
the eye can detect no change in the green children 
of the spring: and yet, each moment adds some- 
thing to their decay—each day brings them nearer 
to the-fall! Thus faded my beloved: and, oh! as 
I watched the rosy tints of health vanish from that 
soft cheek: as the lip became paler, and the bright 
eye lost its light; and I saw, and knew, and felt 
that I was the cause of all,—how deep, how terri- 
ble, how envenomed, did the barbed arrow of re- 
raorse prove itself, as it rankled in my heart, and 
sent the poison with which it was loaded through 
all the sweetest streams of life! It was in vain 
that I, whose own bosom knew no balm, whose 
own griefs could receive no consolation, streve, by 
wild fits, to soothe or to console Leonora. The 
cause, the dreadful cause, could not be told; no 
explanation could be given of all that must have 





seemed strange, and wild, and wayward in my con. 
duct. Loving her with the most passionate earnest- 
ness, how often must she have thought that I loved 
her not! How often must she have thought me mad, 
or base, or cruel! The eyes of my father and m 
mother were upon us also; and that but served to 
make the state both of Leonora and myself more 
terrible : for we both saw that they watched us,— 
we both saw that they were uneasy,—we both 
dreaded questions to which neither could reply. 


At Jength, as if to relieve me, the tide of war 
rolled near the place of our dwelling. The princes 
and nobles of the land were called to arms to sup- 
port the authority of our imperial lord, A general 
rendezvous for eur feudal troops was appointed at 
Heilbron ; and a general council of the nobles of 
the higher circles was summoned to meet at the 
same place. My father made ready'in haste to 
answer the call, and I gladly prepared to accompany 
him. ‘T'wo thousand men were enrolled under our 
banners, and no troops in Germany were Letter 
equipped to take the field; but, three days before 
we were to begin our march, my father was taken 
ill, and, all his authority being deputed to me, I led 
his troops forth to join the imperial army, and pre- 
pared to represent his opinions in the diet at Heil- 
bron. I was still in my early youth ; but strong 
and terrible passions had rendered my heart old 
before its time, and had given to my mind that de- 
cided energy which is generally the result of age 
and experience. On every subject but the one 
dreadful one of my own fate, I cuuld think clearly, 
rapidly, distinctly. In fact, the state in whieh I had 
placed myself rendered me unlike the rest of men. 
Dwelling in the fearful tabernacle of my own bosom, 
I looked forth upon, and mingled with the actions 
of, the world as if I belonged not to it. I saw and 
judged with the calm perception of a spectator, and 
{ bad withal the consciousness that this was an ad- 
vantage ; joined to the proud knowledge of original 
powers, at least equal to those of the men with 
whom I was about to act, and stores of acquired 
knowledge which none of them possessed, In this 
state of mind I preceeded to the diet, and took my 
place among the rest with no feeling of awe, or hesi- 
tation, or embarrassment. ‘There were many per 
sons spoke—persons of much experience and of 
high esteem ; and great was the foolishness which 
they often clothed in solemn language, and the ile 
vanities or selfish interests which they dressed up 
in the garments of patriotism, virtue, and religion. 
My respect for great assemblies of men was not In- 
creased by frequenting them; and I had none of 
those zealous feelangs which blind the eyes of many 
to the folly of their leaders. I had no enthusiasms; 
the hand of Fate had mowed them down like flowers 
before the scythe. Unhappy is the man in this world 
who has none of such bright weaknesses! but he 
is all the more likely to command and rale : and so 
I found it in my own case. The second day of the 
assembly, when I was tired of hearing foolish 
speeches, and every one elze seemed convinced, 0 
weary like myself, I rose : and, in the cold and cul- 
ting tone most likely to create a multitude of ene- 
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ies, I exposed the folly of the proceedings which 
hed best advocated so zealously; I detected the 
manifold errors of all the statements that had been 
made ; and I pointed out, without condescending to 
express any diffidence of my own judgment, what 
was the real course that ought to be pursued. In 
an instant, there was the clamor of a thousand 
tongues against me: every venerable dotard, who 
judged that years and wisdom must be synony- 
mous; every self-sufficient counsellor, who had ar- 
rayed himself for years in stated forms, and fancied 
that prudence consisted in following over one beaten 
track,—all wagged the Joud tongue at the pre- 
sumptuous youth who had dared to assail the opi- 
nions of men of such reverence and good repute. 


There was one, however, in the assembly—and 
he the man of most importance in it, being no other 
than the representative of the emperor—whe judged 
of me differently. He was keen and astute; the 
scion of a high Italian house, naturalised in Ger- 
many, and bringing all the subtlety of his original 
race to aid a cold, a caleulating, and a prudent mas- 
ter. He speedily quelled the clamor; but he took 
no notice of me at the time. At length, however, 
he sent for me; and, after a long and eager con- 
ference, he adopted many ef my opinions: though, 
from political deference to my opponents, he fol- 
lowed many of their plans in regard to matters that 
were more ostensible than real. Action, however, 
soon became necessary: the troops of the enemy 
threatened the safety of the whole empire, and we 
hastened to oppose his further progress, under one 
of the most celebrated generals of the age. The 
two armies encountered in a very narrow field ; and, 
by the kind arrangements of some of those whom 
[had rendered inimical to me by opposing their 
schemes, I was placed in the position of the greatest 
difficulty and danger, where I was likely to be eut 
off, with the troops I commanded, from the main 
body of the army. But I looked upon these ma- 
chinations with scorn; and, feeling a degree of re- 
lief in the strife, not only with the enemy, but with 
pretended friends, { prepared to turn their scheme 
to my own advantage, and, by some brilliant at- 
tempt, to put their malice to shame. A narrow 
stream, between deep banks, lay between my troops 
and the left wing of the army, and I was thus left, 
cut eff from all support, almost at the mercy of the 
enemy. A battle was to be expected the next day ; 
and, during the whole evening, I employed myself 
in examining the ground. Ata spot lower down 
the stream, toward the enemy’s position, the high 
bank sank away ; but the river was still so deep as 
to be impassable, except by a bridge, which was in 
the hands of our adversaries below. A number of 
large masses of rock, however, had fallen down 
from the hills round about, and encumbered the 
bank of the stream; and with these, during the 
night, I contrived, by employing a number of men, 
‘o turn the course of the little river, and spread it 
over the low ground, leaving its original channel 
nearly dry. The water between the higher banks 
Was, itis true, rendered deeper by the dam I had 
constructed ; but I had calculated upon events which 





teok place, and waited impatiently for the morning. 
At daybreak the enemy advanced to attack us; and, 
while their principal force marched straight upto the 
main body of the imperial army, slightly bending 
their right to cut me off entirely from our own left, 
a considerable body of cavalry approached toward 
me in front; whilst spear-heads were also to be 
seen coming up through a ravine upon my left. At 
this moment, our own general perceived the fault 
into which he had been led by the council of my 
enemies ; and a messenger came spurring over by 
a bridge nearly three miles in the rear, bidding me 
retreat by the same road, and rejoin our main force. 
The messenger was, himself, a soldier of much dis- 
tinction ; and, pointing out to him the situation of 
the enemy, I said—‘ Go back to the general, and 
tell him that it is,as you see, too late. I cannot re- 
treat without being cut to pieces: but I can fight 
where I am; and, foreseeing this event, I have al- 
ready prepared to do him good service.” 

“ I see clearly, Sir Count,” replied the messenger, 
“that you must act upon a separate plan ; what do 
you intend to do?” 


«“ Cut through yon body of the enemy in front,” 
I replied; “cross the bed of the stream where I 
have dammed it up during the right, in the low 
grounds below: and then take their right wing in 
flank while they are contending with our army in 
the front ?” 


“If you perform that,” replied the messenger, 
“ you win us the victory ; and I go to tell the ge- 
neral, in order that he may take advantage of your 
efforts.” ‘Thus saying, he set spurs to his horse, 
and I paused, watching the further progress of the 
enemy, who came gallantly on, fancying that they 
had me in a net. 

At length, I saw that the right wing of the force 
on the other side of the stream was engaged with 
the main body of the army. The corps in front 
was preparing to attack me, judging that I would 
remain upon the defensive : but, as I had previously 


‘arranged, I gave the word to charge ; and, in a mo- 


ment, the whole body of troops which I had brought 
into the field were hurled against the enemy, sweep- 
ing down the hill with the impetuosity of an ava- 
lanche. In the fiery impetuosity of that mement ; 
in the eager exertion of every faculty, both ef bedy 
and mind ; in the hand-to-hand fight with the men- 
at-arms whe epposed me in my course; in the 
rapid and anxious watching of the proceedings of 
others, while I was myself engaged in deadly strife, 
I found the first moments of peace of mind ; | tasted 
the first drop of the cup of joy that I had known 
since the awful night of my marriage. The troops 
that I commanded were the same veteran soldiers 
that my father and b: other had led into Italy: we 
had possessed the advantage of the ground, and 
nothing could withstand the charge with which we 
poured upon the enemy. All went down before us. 
The adverse corps was driven down, making a gal- 
lant, but vain resistance, to the spot where I -had 
dammed up the river: and there, making a second 
extraordinary effort, I succeeded in breaking and 
totally dispersing their squadrons : and then cross- 
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ing the bed of the stream, I led my gallant bands 
up the other bank, and poured the same fiery charge 
upon the flank of the enemy who were contending 
with the imperial army. That charge was deci- 
sive : the fortunes of the day had gone pretty equal- 
ly till we came up, but the balance was turned in 
a moment; and I was looking round to see how I 
could .best improve the advantage I had gained, 
when I found myself opposed by a young officer, 
with a small body of chosen troops, who, hemmed 
in between my bands and the steep bank of the 
river, fought with the fury of desperation. I called 
to him to surrender; but, instead of doing so, he 
spurred on his horse against me, and aimed a blow 
at my head: I parried it, and drove him back ; he 
saw not that he was upon the verge of the preci- 
pice, and, in trying to bring his horse round again 
upon me, the earth and stones gave way beneath 
the charger’s feet, and, with a loud cry and a wild 
neigh, horse and man plunged over and disappeared. 


The image which that sight recalled ; the picture 
that it suddenly raised up; the dark memories that 
came rushing fiercely upon me, roused from their 
momentary sleep by that brief struggle, were more 
than human reason could bear. The wound in my 
heart was ture open afresh, my brain again seemed 
all on fire ; I forgot the lapse of time, and the change 
of circunistances—the few great, and the many 
minor events which had taken place between. I 
felt as if 1 were again standing on the edge of the 
recks over which I had hurled my brother. I felt 
as if the deed were fresh upon my hand—the blood 
newly spilt and reeking up to heaven—the mangled 
corpse was lying at the foot of the bank below me, 
and the thunder-voice of God sounding in the ear of 
my spirit, and demanding, “ Where is thy brother 
Abel?” I sprang frem my horse; I approached 
the edge of the bank, and gazed down below. There 
were they lying, horse and man together! It was 
too much: [ could bear no more ; and, casting my- 
self upon the turf, I gave vent to all the bitterness 
of my spirit. My own attendants, and the leaders 
of my bands, crowded round me—surprised, as they 
well might be, at such a scene. But I forgot every 
thing. The memory, the consciousness of all but 
one dreadful deed was blotted out for the time, and 
nething but deep groans, and short and bitter im- 
precations, escaped from my byusom. At that mo- 
ment came up, at full speed, a messenger from the 
general, both to give me thanks, couched in the 
brief but striking terms of a noble and eommand- 
ing spirit, and to give me directions to press the 
enemy fiercely on the flank, while they were re- 
treating, in order to render their defeat total and 
decisive. 


He was brought to where } lay, and spoke tome 
with some surprise ; but his words fell upon a deaf 
and stony ear, or, at least, upon one between which 
and the reasonable spirit all the fine corridors of 
nature were stopped up. I heeded not, I answered 
not. The dreadful image was again before me— 
the terrible voice was again ringing in my ears— 
the iron hand of remorse was stretched out to 


had the day ended with me as it began, immortal 


honor and a bright career in arms would have been 
mine without a doubt, the sun of my fame went 
down with a cloud upon it, which I felt I should 
never again have the energy to remove. 


The general, in making his repoit of what had 
occurred, commented strongly and severely upon 
the strange contrast afforded by my conduct in the 
beginning and in the close of the day ; the gallantry, 
the daring, the skill, the activity of my first pro- 
ceedings ; and tle want of obedience, of energy, or 
of resolution, which I had displayed at last. My 
race was too powerful, however, to be offended by 
the imperial court; and the minister, to withdraw 
me from the army, where he saw that I could no 
longer act efficiently under a commander who had 
expressed so much discontent at my proceedings, 
called me to Vienna; speaking in high terms of the 
judgment and skill I had displayed in the plans I 
had proposed in the diet at Heilbron. 


Ere I set out, I received a letter from Leonora, 
breathing love from every line and every word, like 
the sweet perfume from a bed of flowers. It brought 
some balm to my soul; and I was mad enough even 
to hope that, when I returned, after a temporary 
absence, the fatal image which had blasted ell my 
happiness might no more pursue. me to the blessei 
shelter of her beloved arms. AsI journeyed toward 
Vienna, too, [ exerted the powers of my own mind 
upon mysell; and I again subdued the agony of my 
spirit—I again taught the vulture within me to 
prey pon me secretly. 


I was received with distinction, treated with high 
honor ; and, either as a trial of my real abilities, or 
as a pretence of showing me favor, my advice was 
demanded upon some point of small importance, 
concerning the policy of those minor states amidst 
which our own territories were situate]. My ad- 
vice was given boldly, though quite of a different 
character from what had been expected. It seemed 
to please as well as to surprise; it was followed, 
prowd eminently successful. I was again and again 
appealed to: whatever I cvunselled opportunity 
favored, aad fortune crowned. It seemed as if Fate 
took a pleasure in leading me on to all great things, 
and then snatching them from my grasp. Thus, 
during the nine months that I passed at Vienna, 
nothing seemed to fail in which I had any share; 
and the minister showed his intention of binding 
me to himself, and to the emperor, as one whose 
fortune, or whose skill, was sufficient to ensure them 
success, 


It was a winter night, toward one o'clock, after 
a day of great mental fatigue, that I sat with the 
emperor and his minister in the cabinet of the 
monarch. The safety of the empire, the prosperity 
of all the imperial schemes, were at that time threat- 
ened by the lector Henry of ; a man of im- 
ménse talent, of extraordinary penetration, jndefa- 
tigable activity, bu! of no principle, moral or re- 
ligious. We met to determine what course was to 
be pursued, in order to stop him in his career; and 








snatch the cup of glory from my lip ; and, although, 


|many a dark, vague hint, had hung upon the minis 
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ter’s lip, as to the plan which he thought might be 
most successful, 

We sat by the light of a lamp that had grown 
dim over our consultations, and gazed in cach 
other’s faces as if each were afraid to speak the 
thoughts that were busy in his heart. 

At length the minister declared that the life of 
one man was, of course, never to be put in compe- 
tition with the safety of a whole people; and he 
wished, he said, that the vehme gericht had not 
lately fallen into disuse. Having brought himself 
to come so new the subject as that, there was no 
difficulty in going on, the emperor said that he 
surely had a right, in case of need, to do justice 
upon one of his own vassals; and if, by successful 
rebellion, that vassal had rendered it impossible for 
public justice to be done, he saw no reason why the 
same should not be effected by private means. 

“It would be no difficult matter,” rejoined the 
minister, “to free ourseives from him by a some- 
what stronger cup than usual, in one of those revels 
whereof he is so fond.” 


“ His cup-bearer is, doubtless, well tutored,” re- 
plied the monarch, ‘ But woul it not be an easy 
thing,” he continued, addressing me with a smile, 
— “would it not be an easy thing, when he is riding 
along upon the banks of some decp stream, or by 
the side of some high precipice, to plunge him over ? 
Such things have been done before now ; anda fall 
of two or three hundred feet, leaves but a mangled 
anda mutilated thing, without a tongue to tell 
whose was the haud that did it.” 


His words were like red-hot iron thrust into my 
brain. I rose—I gasped for breath. I gazed with 
the fury of madness in the face of the speaker; and, 
springing toward him, I might have torn him to 
pieces, had not the corporeal frame sunk under the 
tremendous agony of that dreadful moment, and 
I fell prostrate at the emperor’s feet. 

When I recovered my senses, I found myself in 
ay Own apartments, but with my arms confined, 
and every means of injuring myself or others re- 
meved far out of my reach. It was long before I 
could persuade the attendants that I had become 
sane again ; and, for several days, all whosurround- 
ed me continued to treat me asa madman, although 
all my words and actions were perfectly reasonable. 
At length, however, they became convinced that I 
had recovered, but an intimation was given me 
that I should do well to retire from Vienna; and I 
accordingly journeyed baek by slow stages toward 
my own home. My mind, indeed, was in a calmer 
state than it had known for many months; and, 
when [ could take my thoughts from the one dread- 
lul memory, there was a soft and soothing influence 
in the idea of ence more seeing Levunora, of 
resting my aching head upon her bosom, and of 
tasting one moment of peace and enjoyment in the 
first dear embrace at my return. 

As I came nearer, something like hope rose up 
within me, I pietured her sweet lips smiling my 
weleome ; I pictured her beautiful eyes, looking sun- 
shine on my arrival; I listened in anticipation to 


the endearing words of unchangeeble love poured 
forth from that pure and guileless heart on her long- 
absent husband’s return. I hurried the last day’s 
journey, and about four in the evening of a bright 
summer’s day I entered the cuurt-yard of the castle. 

Every thing was there as usual. The warder 
was sitting beneath the barbican, and looking list- 
lessly forth ; the soldiers on the battlements were 
leaning on their pikes, and gazing on a bright, warm 
scene of river and woodland; the horse-boys were 
carrying water across toward the stables; and the 
armorer was sitting in the shade- polishing, with 
idle industry, a casque that was bright enough with- 
out his labor. Every thing appeared as I had seen 
it each day for twenty years; and yet my heart 
sank; asI rode in, and, with a slow motion, oh, 
how unlike the vaulting leap of youth and happi- 
ness! dismounted from my horse, and walked up 
the steps into the great hail. 

It might be that my father had not come forth to 
meet me—that my mother had not looked out from 
her window in the keep, which caused that sudden 
sinking of my heart. But, when I entered the hall, 
there was a look of anxiety and care in the eyes of 
the attendants whe were congregated there, which 
increased my apprehension. As all had known of 
my approach, there was nothing like surprise on the 
countenance of any one ; but there was agrave look 
of fixed anxiety which distressed and alarmed me. 

“ Where is your lady ?” I demanded of one of 
the attendants ; “is she well?” 

“ Quite well, sir,” replied the man; “she is in 
the chamber of the Lady Leonora.” 

I had referred to Leonora when I spoke, but the 
man had misunderstood me, and I did not choose 
to ask any further questions. I sprang on eagerly 
to Leonora’s apartments. I came to the chamber 
in which she usually sat: she was not there, and I 
went on to her bed-room. From within came the 
murmur of several persons talking ; and, opening 
the door, I entered at once. The first object my 
ey.s fell upon was the form of my mother, sitting 
by the bedside, while my father stood at the foet, 
gazing in. The sound of my step made him turn 
a little aside, and then I heard the voice of Leonora, 
as her eye first lighted upon me. 

“It is—it is!” she cried. “I knew I should see 
him again before I died! Oh, Henry !—oh, my 
beloved, you are come to close poor Leonora’s eyes !’”’ 
I darted forward, and clasped in my arms the 
shadow, the mere shadow, of my beautiful, my be- 
loved bride ; and tears rushed forth—hot, agonising 
tears—as I saw the state to which she was reduced ; 
and my heart smote me, crying aloud, “ Thou hast 
done this thing also !” 

They left me alone with her. I could hardly 
speak for sobs. I could not, I would not, relin- 
quish the embrace in which IJ held her; I could 
only take my lips from hers to ask, ““ What—what 
has done this ?” 

Sire put me gently back a little with her hand, 
gazed upon the passionate agony of my counte- 
nance, and, with a look of joy, beautiful, yet terri- 
ble, exclaimed, “ Then you do—you do love me, 





the musical tones of her belored voice ; andI heard 
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174 INVOCATICN—LOVE AND PRUDENCE. 


Henry! I die happy—lI bless you with my latest 
breath !” 

I could bear no more. The dark prisoner in my 
breast, in t':at tremendous struggle, broke the chain 
of silence, and sinking on my knees beside her, I 
poured ferth my whole-heart. I told her all—all— 
every thing ; and, for her answer, she cast her arms 
around my neck and wept. 

«IT woukl fain live,” she said, after a long silence; 
«I would fain live to comfort thee, my dear, my be- 
loved husband. But it is in vain; the grasp that 
is never relaxed is upon me, and I must go. Yet 
hear me, Henry. God has told us that there is 
pardon for all!—We shall meet yet again! But 
that we may do so——and, oh! did 1 think we should 
not, the grave would grow terrible iindeed—but that 
we may meet again, promise me to seek comfort 
where comfort only can be foand!—-There was a 
holy man dwelt in a convent hard by my father’s 
house,” she continued, “ who, in my sorrow for 
two parents’ loss, gave me consolation with such 
powerful zeal, that I would fain send thee untohim 
for balm to thy wounded heart. Oh! go to him, 
my Henry; and, if you love Leonora, and would 
meet her again in happier worlds than this, premise 
me to tell him all, and to follow his counsel even 
unto the grave.” 

[ did promise, and I fulfilled my word. She left 
rae for the heaven she came from, and I laid bare 
my heart before the good man she spoke of. He 
told me, and he told me true, that I should never 
more know peace on carth: but that, if I suffered 
with patience, God would send me comfort ere he 
took me hence. 

Years have passed away, and youth, and health; 
and that holy man has been laid in the ground near 
half a century. The eell that he inhabited I inhabit 
now ; and I wait in patience, in prayer, and in re- 
morse, the coming of the inevitable hour. 


— 


¥ 
From the Gentleman’s Magazine. 


INVOCATION. 


There’s beauty all around our pathe.—Hemans, 


What is most beautiful? tell me, tell! 
Forest or hill-side, prairie or dell— 
Answer me quick from each woodland glade, 
The cooling stream, or the verdant shade ! 
And they answered—The rill and the forest are fair, 
But the soul of Beauty it dwells not there. 


Kingly old mountains! ye sit there now, 
With your crowns of snow on each heary brow ; 
Speak , from your seats of a thousand years, 
Answer me truly, old cloud-wrapped seers! 

And the winds whistled down—We are mighty, but 


drear, 
And the soul of Beauty, it dwells not here! 


Ocean! old ocean! thou rollest along, 
Chiming forever thy ceaseless song, . 
Zoning the earth with thy boundless sea! 
Surely, more beautiful naught can be! 


But the waves murmured back—There is nothing we 
fear, 
Yet the soul of Beauty, it dwells not hsre! 


Stars! as ye hymn in your ways on high! 
Stars! as ye course through the prophet sky ! 
Stars! prophet stars! in your witching tones, 
Answer me quick, from your burning thrones! 
And the stars answered back—We may speak as a 


seer, 
But the soul of Beauty it dwells not here ! 


I ceased but a sound went by me still, 
And echoed each eld eternal hill, 
Murmured the wood, the stream and the main, 
And sang the stars from their high domain— 
Go to the maiden, pure, blushing and fair ; 
For the Soul of Beauty is there—is there! 
Philadelphia. CHILDERs. 


——— 


LOVE AND PRUDENCE, 


Young Cupid in frolicsome humor one night, 
Stole out to the cot where dame Prudence resided, 
And feigning himself in a terrible plight, 
In these accents bewailed her: “The storm has sub- 
sided ; 
But cold are my feet, asd my hands and my heart,— 
Oh Prudence! take pity, take pity on me; 


Bid not a poor lone little wand’rer depart— 
Give an innocent baby a refuge with thee. 


My locks are besprinkled with dim dews of sorrow, 
Old care has been chasing my roses away ; 

Oh shelter me Prudence, tiildawn of the morrow, 
And cheer me with Charity’s kind beaming ray.” 


But Prudence looked out—saw his gold ringlets 
shining. 
And sweet brilliant smile dimpling round his red 
lip 5 
While his soft little fingers on his bent brow reclin- 
ing, 
Breathed of fragrance which Prudence herselflung’d 
to sip. 


Said Prudence: “Get hence! you mischievous young 
minion, 
No shelter I'll give you, nor shall Cupid here rest;” 
But swift as the turtle’s own beautiful pinion, 
Love's arrow had lodged in her cold eautioxs 
breast.— 


And the rogue laughing gaily then hastened away, 
Leaving Prudence to weep o’er her cold-hearted 
folly; 
Hope clung to the babe with her soul svothing ray, 
But with Prudence they left, weeping sid melan- 
choly. Y, 
Standing Stone, Pa, 
Religion ought to be left in her native simpli- 
city, rather than hang her ears with counterfeit 
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THE MERCHANT'S DAUGHTE AND THE JUDGE. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 


It was the land of peetry and song--the land 
peopled with the memories of the mighty past—the 
land over which the shadows of a long renown rest- 
ed more glowingly than a present glory. It was 
beautiful Italy ; the air, like a sweet odor, was to 
the senses as soft thoughts are to the mund, or ten- 
der feelings to the heart, breathing serenity and 
peace. ‘That sweet air swept balmily over the 
worn brow of an invalid, giving to the pallid hue of 
his countenance the first faint dawn of retarning 
health. 

The eye of the invalid was fixed on the dark 
characters of a book in cumbrous binding and mas- 
sive clasps, which the Roxbury Club would now 
copsider an invaluable black letter; and so absorb- 
ed was he in its perusal, that he heard not the ap- 
poaching steps of visiters, until the sound of their 
greetings roused him from his meditations. 

“The saints have you in their keeping!” said 
his elder visiter, a man whose brow bore traces of 
age, though time had dealt leniently with him. 

“The dear Madonna bless you!” ejaculated his 
other visiter, a young girl with alarge flashing 
eye, the pure oval face, and the elassic contour of 
Italy. 

The invalid bowed his head to each of these salu- 
tations. 

« And now,” said the merchant, for such was the 
elder visiter, “ that your wounds are healing, and 
your strength returning, may we not inquire of 
your kin and country ?” 

A slight flush passed over the pale face of the 
sick man: he was silent for a mement, as if com- 
muning with himself, and then replied, “I am of 
England, and a soldier, albeit of the lowest rank.” 


“ Of England !” hastily responded the merchant, 
“of England! of heretic England!” He crossed 
himself devoutly, and started back as if afraid of 
contamination. 

“I may not deny home and country,” replied the 
soldier, mildly. 

“But I shall incur the church’s censure for har- 
boring thee!’ exclaimed the merchant; “ thou 
knowest not what pains and penalties may be mine 
for doing thee this service!” 


“Then let me forth,” replied the soldier; you 
have been to me the good Samaritan, and I would 
not requite you evil; let me goon my way, and | 
inay the blessing of heaven be upon you in the! 
hour of your own need!” 

“ Nay, nay, I said net so. ‘Thou hast not yet 
strength for the travel, and, besid:s, England was 
once the brightest jewel in our holy father’s crown, 
and she might recoacile herselt again; but I fear 
she will not, fer your master Henry, is a violent, 
hot-blooded man, and he hath torn away the king- 
dom fro«: the apostelic care. Know you that your 
land is wnder interdict, and that I, as a true son of 
holy mother church, ought net now to be changing 
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«“ Even so,” replied the soldier; “ but there are 


many that think the king's grace hardly dealt by.” 


“The shepherd knowefth best how to keep his 
fold,” replied the merchant, hastily ; “ but you are 
the king’s soldier; you take his pay, you eat his 
bread, and doubtles. ought to hope the best for him, 
and even sodo I. I would that he might repent 
and humble himself, and then our holy father 
would again receive him into the fold; but, now I 
bethink me, thon wert reading; what were thy 
studies ?” 

The brow of the soldier clouded—he hesitated 
a mement; but then gathering up his resolution, 
replied, “In the din of the battle this book was 
my breastplate, in the hour ef sickness my best 
balm,” and he laid the open volume before the mer- 
chant. 

“ Holy saint !’’ exclaimed the merchant, crossing 
himself, and drawing back as he beheld the volume 
which his church had closed against the layman. 
“Thou then art among the hereticks who bring 
down a curse upon thy land! Nay, thy sojourn 
here may bring down maledictions upon me and 
mine ! upon my house andhome! But thou shalt 
forth. I will not harbor thee! I will deliver thee 
over to the church, that she may chasten thee. 
Away from him, my child! away from him !” 





The soldier sat sad and solitary, watching the 
dying light of the sun, as he passed. majestically 
on to shine in other lands. One ray rested only 
on the thoughtful brow of the lonely man as he 
sat bracing up his courage to meet the perilous 
future. As he thus mused, a soft voice broke 
upon his reverie. 

“You are thinking of your own far-off heme,” 
said the Italian girl; “how I wish that ali I love 
had but one home—it is a grief to have so many 
homes!’ 

‘“‘ There is such a home,” replied the soldier. 

«“ Ah” replied Emilia; “ but they say that here- 
tics come not there! Promise me that you will 
not be a heretick any longer.” 

The soldier smiled, and sighed. 

“You guess why I am here to-night,” resumed 
the Italian girl, “I know it by that smile and sigh. 
You think that Iam come to tell you to seek your 
own land and home, and, therefore, you smiled, 
and you just breathe one little sigh because you 
leave this bright sun——and me.” 

“Am I then to leave you, perhaps to be de- 
livered over to the power of your inpiacuable 
church ?” 

Emilia crossed herself. “No, no, go to your 
own land and be happy. Here is money ; niy fa- 
ther could not deny ine when I begged it of him 
with kisses and tears. Go, and be happy, and for- 
get us.” 


“ Never,” exclaimed the soldier, earnestly, “ nev- 
er! and you, my kind and gentle nurse, my good 
angel—you who have brought hope to my pillow, 
and beguiled the sad hours of sickness in a foreign 
land—words are but poor things to thank thee 
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“TI shall see you no more!” said the young 
Italian, “and what shall make me happy when 
you are gone? Who will tell me tales of flood and 
field? Ihave been happy when you were here, 
and yet we met very sadly. My heart stood still 
when we first found you covered with blood, on 
our way back to Milan after the battle. You had 
crept under a hedge as we thought, todie. Bat I 
took courage to lay my hand upon your heart, and 
it still beat; so we brought you home; and never 
has a morning passed, but I have gathered the 
sweetest flowers to freshen your sick pillow; and 
while you were insensible in that terrible fever, 
I used to steal into your chamber and kneel at 
your bed-foot, and pray for the Madonna’s care. 
And when you revived you smiled at my flower, 
and, when you had voice to speak, thanked me.” 


Emilia’s voice was lost in sobs; and what won- 
der if one from man’s sterner nature mingled with 
hem ?” 

The morrow came. The Italian girl gathered a 
last flower, aud gave it in tearful silence to the 
soldier. He kissed the fragrant gift, and then with 
a momentary boldness, the fair hand that gave it, 
and departed. The young girl watched his foot- 
steps till they were lost to sight, listening to them 
till they were lost to sound, and then abandoned 
herself to weeping. 

* * * * 

“Thou art sad, dear daughter,” said a venera- 
ble father, as they traversed that once countrified 
expanse through which we now jostle from the 
City of Westminster, “ Thou art sad, dear daugh- 
ter.” 


“‘ Nay, my father,” replied the maiden, “I would 
not be so; but it is hard always to wear a cheerful 
countenance when—” 

“ The heart is sad, thou wouldst say—” 

“« Nay, I mean it not.” 

“‘] have scarcely seen thee smile since we enter- 
ed this England--I may not say this heretic Eng- 
land.” 

“Hush! dear father, hush! the winds may 
whisper it; see you not that we are surrounded by 
a multitude !” 

«“ Thev are running madly to some revelry.” 

“ Let us leave the path then,” said the girl; “it 
suits not our fallen fortunes, or our dishonored faith, 
to seem to mingle in this stream of folly. Doubt- 
less the king hath some new pageantry.” 

“ Well, and if it be so,” replied the father, “kaply 
the gewgaw and the show might bring back the 
truant smile to thy lip, and the lost lastre to thine 
eye. Thou art too young to be thus moodily sad. 
See how anxious, how eager, how happy seem this 
multitude ! not one careworn brow !—-thow mayest 
catch their cheerfulness. We will go with the 
stream.” 


The girl offered no farther resistance. They 
were strangers in the land; poor, almost penni- 
less. They had come from their own country 
to reclaim a debt which one of the’ nobles of the 
court had incurred in more prosperous days, when 
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the merchant was rich in silver and gold, and mer. 
chandise. 


The vast throng poured on, swelling until jt be. 
came a mighty tide; the bells pealed out, the can. 
non bellowed, human voices augmented the din, 
The Thames was lined on either bank ; every bui. 
ding on its margin crowded and its surface peo. 
pled. Every sort of aquatic vessel covered its 
bosom, so that the flowing river seemed rather 
some broad road teeming with life. Galley after 
galley, glittering with the gold and the purple, 
came on laden with the wealth, and the pride, and 
the beauty of the land,and presently the acclamation 
of a thousand voices rent the skies, “ The King! 
the King! iong live the King!” He came— 
Henry the VIII. came, in all that regal dignity, 
and gorgeous splendor, in which he so much de- 
lighted. 

And then began the pageant, contrived to throw 
odium en Rome, and to degrade the pretensions of 
the Pope. Two galleys, one bearing the arms of 
England, the other marked by the Papal insignia, 
advanced toward each other, and the fictitious 
contest commenced. 

Borne on by the crowd, our merchant and his 
daughter had been forced into a conspicuous situa- 
tion. The peculiar dress, the braided hair the 
beauty and the foreign aspect of the girl had mark- 
ed her out to the rude gallantry of the crowd ; so 
that the father and daughter were themselves ob- 
jects of interest and curiosity. 

The vessels joined, and the mimic contest was 
begun. Ofcourse the English colors triumphed 
over the Papal. Up to this point, the merchant 
bore his pangs in silence; but when the Bnglish 
galley had assumed the victory,then came the trial 
of patience. Effigies of the cardinals were hurled 
into the stream amidst the shouts and derisions of 
the mob. At each plunge groans issued from his 
tortured breast. It was in vain that Emilia clung 
to his arm, and implored him, by every fear, to 
restrain himself. His religious zeal overcome his 
prudence ; and when, at last, the figure of the Pope, 
dressed in his pontificial robes, was hurled into the 
tide, the loud exclamation of agony and horror 
burst from his lips, “ Oh monstrous impiety of an 
accursed and sacrilegious King ?” sounded loudly 
above the din of the mob. 

It was enough; the unhappy merchant was 1m- 
mediately consigned over to the secular arm. 

Oh, sad were those prison hours! The girl told 
her beads—the father prayed to all the saints—and 
then came the vain consolations by which each en- 
deavored to cheat the other. They thought of 
their own sunny land, its balmy air, its living beau- 
ty, and that thought was home. 

November came with all its gloom—the month 
that should have been the grave of the year, com- 
ing as it does with shroud and cereclgth, foggy, 
dark, and dreary; the father’s brow numbered 
more wrinkles, the once black hair was more 
bleached, the features more attenuated. 

And the daughter—ah youth is the transparent 
lamp of hope—but in her the light was dim. 
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In fear and trembling the unhappy foreigners 
waited the day of doom. ‘he merchant’s offence 
was one little likely to meet with mercy. Henry 
was jealous of his title of head of the church. He 
had drawn up a code of articles of belief, which his 
subjects were desired to subscribe to, and he had 
instituted a court, of which he had made Lord 
Cromwell vicar-general, for the express trial of 
those whose orthodoxy in the King’s creed was 
called in question. Neither could the unhappy 
merchant hope to find favor with the judge, for it 
was known that Cromwell was strongly attached 
to the growing reformation; and from the acts of 
severity with which he had lately visited some of 
the adherents of the Romish creed, in his newcha- 
racter of vicar-general, it was scareely probable 
that he would show mercy to one attached, by 
lineage, and love, to papal Rome. Strangers as 
they were, poor unknowing and unknown, what 
had they not to fear, and what was left for hope ? 

The morning of trial came. The fogs of that 
dismal month spread like a dark veil over our earth. 
There was no beauty in the landscape, no light in 
the heavens, and no hope in the heart. 

The judges took their places: a crowd of wretch- 
cd delinquents came to receive their doom. We 
suppose it to be a refinement of modern days, that 
men are not punished for their crimes, but only to 
deter others from committing them. This court 
of Henry’s seemed to think otherwise; there was 
all the array of human passion in the jadges as 
well as in the judged. On one hand, recreant fear 
abjured his creed; on another, heroism braved all 
contingencies, courting the pile and the stake, 
with even passionate desire; and the pile and 
the stake were given with stern and unrelenting 
cruelty. 


At length there stood at the bar an aged man 
and a youthful girl; the long white hair of the one 
fell loosely over the shoulders, and left unshaded 
a face wrinkled as much by care as by age: the 
dark locks of the other were braided over a coun- 
tenance clouded by sorrow, and wet with tears. 

The mockery of trial went on. It was easy to 
prove what even the criminal did not attempt to 
gainsay. ‘The aged Merchant avowed his fidelity 
to the Pope as a true son of the church, denied the 
supremacy of Henry over any part of the fold, and 
thus sealed his doom. 


There was an awful stillness through the court 
—stillness the precursor of doom—broken only by 
the sobs of the weeping girl, as she clung to her 
father’s arms. Howbeit, the expected sentence 
Was interrupted ; there came a sudden rush, fresh 
attendants thronged the court. “ Room for Lord 
Cromwell! room for Lord Cromwell! and the 
‘icar-general came in his pomp and his state, with 
all the insignia of office, to assume his place of 
pre-eminence at that tribunal. Notes of the pro- 
ceedings were laid before Lord Cromwell. He was 
told of the intended sentence, and he made a ges- 
ture of approbation. A gleam of hope had dawn- 
ed upon the mind of the Italian girl as Lord Crom- 
Wellentered, She watched his countenance while 





he read; it was stern, indicative of calm determi- 
nation ; but there were lines in it that spoke more 
of mistaken duty than innate cruelty. Yet, when 
the vicar-general gave his token of assent, the steel 
entered Emilia’s soul, and a sob, the veriest accent 
of despair, rang through that court, and where it 
met with a human hearst, pierced through all the 
cruelty and oppression that armed it, and struck 
upon some of the natural feelings that divide men 
from monsters. That sound struck upon Lord 
Cromwell’s ear, his eye sought the place whence 
it proceeded; it rested on Emilia and her father. 
A strange emotion passed over the face of the stern 
judge—a perfect stillness followed. 

Lord Cromwell broke the silence. He glanced 
over the notes that had been handed to him, speak- 
ing in a low voice, apparently to hin 2lf—« From 
Italy—a merchant—Milan—ruined by the wars— 
ay, those Milan wars were owing to Clement’s 
ambition, and Charles’s knavery—the loss of sub- 
stance—to England te reclaim an old indebt- 
ment.” 

Lord Cromwell’s eye rested once more upon the 
merchant and his daughter. “Ye are of Italy— 
from Milan; is that your birthplace.” 

“We are Tuscans,” replied the merchant, “ of 
Lucca; and oh! noble lerd, if there is mercy in 
this land, show it te now to this unhappy girl.” 

“To both, or to neither!” exclaimed the girl; 
“we will live, or we will die, together !” 


The vicar-general made answer to neither. He 
rose abruptly: at.a sign given by him, the proper 
officer declared the court adjourned: the sufferers 
were hurried back to their cells—some went whith- 
er they would—others, whither they would not; 
but all dispersed. 

A faint and solitary light glanced from a chink 
of the prison-walls—it came from the narrow cell 
of the Italian merchant and his daughter. 

The girl slept—ay slept. Sleep does not always 
leave the wretched, to light on lids unsullied. Rea- 
der, hast thou known intense misery, and canst 
theu net remember how thou hast felt and wept, 
and agonised, until the very excitement of thy 
misery wore out the body’s power of enduranee, 
and sleep, like a torpor, a stupor, a lethargy, bound 
thee in its chains? Into such a sleep had Emilia 
fallen; she was lying on that prison floor, her face 
pale as if ready for the grave, the tears yet resting 
en her cheeks, and over her sat the merchant lean- 
ing, asking himself whether, treasure that she was, 
and had ever been to him, he could wish that sleep 
to be the sleep of death. 


The clanking of a key caught the merchant’s 
ear; a gentle step entered their prison. ‘The fa- 
ther’s first thought was for his child. He made a 
motion to enjoin silence ; it was obeyed ; his visiter 
advanced with a quiet tread: the merchant looked 
upon him with wonder. Surely—no—and yet 
could it be? that his judge—Lord Cromwell, the 
vicar-general, stood before him—and stood, not 
with threatening in his eye—not with denuncia- 
tions on his lip, but took his stand on the other 
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side of poor Emilia, gazing on her with an eye in 
which tenderness and compassion were con- 
spicuous. é 

Amazement bound up the faculties of the mer- 
_— He seemed to himself as one that dream- 
eth. 


“ Awake, gentle girl, awake,”’ said Lord Crom- 
well, as he stooped over Emilia. “Let me hear 
thy veice once more as it sounded in mine ear in 
other days.” 


The gentle accent fell too lightly to break the 
spell of that heavy slumber; and the merchant, 
whose fears, feelings and confusion formed a per- 
fect chaos, stooping over his child, suddenly aweke 
her with the cry of “ Emilia! Emilia! awake, and 
behold our judge !” 


“ Nay, nay, not thus roughly,” said Lord Crom- 
well, but the sound had already recalled Emilia to 
a sense of wretchedness. She half raised herself 
from her recumbent posture into a kneeling one, 
shadowing her dazzled eyes with her hand, her 
streaming hair falling in wild disorder over: her 
shoulders, and thus resting at the feet of her judge. 


“ Look on me, Emilia!” said Lord Cromwell. 
And encouraged by the gentle accents, she raised 
her tear-swollen eyes te his face. As she did so, 
the vicar-general lifted from his brow his plumed 
cap, and revealed the perfect outline of his features, 
And Emilia gazed asif spell-bound, until gradually 
shades of doubt, of wonder, of recognition, came 
struggling over her countenance, and finally in a 
voice of passionate amazement she exclaimed ; “ It 
is the same! It is our sick soldier guest !”’ 


“Even so,” said Lord Cromwell, “ even so, my 
dear and gentle nurse. He whe was then the poor 
dependent en yeur bounty, receiving frem your 
charity his daily bread as an alms, hath this day 
presided over the issues of life and death, as your 
judge; but fear not, Emilia; the sight of thee, gen- 
tle girl, comes like the memory of youth and kindly 


thoughts aeross the sterner mood that hath lately 


darkened over me. They whcse voice may influ- 
ence the destiny of a nation, gradually lose the 
memory of gentle thoughts. It may be, Providence 
hath sent thee to melt me back again into a softer 
nature. Many a heart shall be gladdened, that, 
but for my sight of thee, had been sad unto death. 
I bethink me, gentle girl, of the flowers, laden with 
dew and rich in fragrance, which thou usedst to lay 
upon my pillow, while this head throbbed to agony 
of pain upon it; fondly thinking that their sweet- 
ness would be a balm: and how thou wert used to 
steal in my chamber and listen to tales of this, the 
land of my home! Thou art here; and how hast 
thou been welcomed !—to a prison, and well nigh 
to death. But the poor soldier hath a home; come 
theu and thy father, and share it.” 


An hour! who dare prophesy in events? At 
the beginning of that hour, the merchant and his 
daughter had been the sorrowful captives of a pri- 
son: at its close, they were the treasured guests of 
8 palace. 





REMEMBER ME, 2" 
Remember me when the moon is up, 
And the night breeze with perfume is sighing, 
When fairies dance on the blue-bell’s eup, 
And the wild-bird is homeward flying, 
Remember me. 
Remember me when the stars are bright, 
And spirits their vigils are keeping ; 
When silence and darkness rule the night, 
And Beauty is softly sleeping, 
Remember me. 


Remember me when the song of mirth, 
Is heard in the halls of gladness; 
When the gay and titled ones of earth, 
Would forget each scene of sadness, 
Remember me. 


Remember me when the tide of time, 
Shall have roll’d unceasing along, 
When oblivion shall bury each error and erime, 
Then think on the child of song, 
Remember me, 
Philadelphia, 1839. S. H. 


a 


STANZAS, 


Ilow grateful to the weary mind, 
Are rural sights and sounds, 

Oh, who would not desire to dwell, 
Where nature’s charms abound. 

°*T is sweet to wander in the fields, 
Or rest in garden bowers, 

‘To listen to the hum of bees, 
And view the expanding flewers. 

*T is sweet to ramble through the woods, 
To view the stately trees, 

Or sitting ’neath their shady boughs, 
Inhale the fragrant breeze. 


Original. 


*T is sweet to walk ’neath shady bowers, 
And in their cool retreat, 

‘To while away the tedious hour, 
In contemplation sweet. 


’T is thus through mature I would rove, 
Ard in her gladness share, 
Forsaking all the busy world 
I’d to her haunts repair. 


For scenes like these expand the heart, 
Sweet pleasures they diffuse, 
‘Then let us seek the silent shade, 
And nature’s works peruse. I, 
To delicate minds the unfortunate are always 
objects of respect: as the ancients held sacred 
those places whieh had been blasted by lightning 
so. the feeling heart considers the afflicted 2° 
touched by the hand of Ged himself. 
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Original. 


FORTUNE'S CHANGES. 


OR THE LOTTERY TICKET. 


“ Fortune you say flies from us—but she cireles 
Like the fleet sea-bird round the fowler’s skiff—~ 
Lost in the mist one moment, and the next 
Brushing the whiter sail with her whiter wing, 
As if to court the aim.” ANON. 


Ina small but neat dwelling, near the extremity 
ef one of our Atlantic cities, lived a few years ago, 
Mr. Dewatt Weston and his only daughter Lelia, 
one whem to know was to esteem, by those who 
prized worth and beauty: Beautiful she was indeed, 
yet her greatest charm was her never-failing sweet- 
ness of disposition—a calm and cheerful temper 
under every change and privation of fortune. She 
had but a short time since moved in the highest 


© cireles of fashion, “ the observed of all observers,” 


 buta “ ehange came oe’er the spirit of her dreams,” 
sudden and unlooked for. Her father who had 
long lived in retirement upon a generous income, 
became suddenly seized with a speculating mania, 
which was held up to him by some more enthusias- 
tic than himself, but to whose wild schemes he lent 
himself, with awakened hopes which were never to 
be realised. For a time all went well, and fortune 
seemed to stand at their beck, but a stern reverse 
was at hand, and Mr. Weston could exclaim inthe 
language of Bolton ; 


“Fortune sets up, Fortune pulls down, 
Fortune soon loves, but hates as soon ; 
She is less constant than the moon, 

She’ll give a groat, and take a crown.” 


Disasters followed thick, treading upon each others 
heels until ruin seemed inevitable. Scarce two 
years elapsed, when all that remained of his before 
sufficient income was a bare pittanee, only sufficient 
to supply to himself and daughter the necessaries 
of life. It was the source of imany bitter regrets to 
him, when he thought how unnecessarily he was 
so reduced, in his old age, when if he had let, “well 
enough alone,” he would still have been in the 
enjoyment of more than a sufficiency ;-—he would 
have been spared the cold greeting of old-time 
friends—the distant nod-of-the-head——the total ob- 
livion of memory of mauy, who erst were even ob- 
strusive in their wholesale professions. Among 
these were many who owed him obligations, for 
many and oft repeated favors, and some, whose rise 
in life was caused by his ever ready purse, and 
willing mind. Now they knew him not, or hurried 
past with the distant bow, which forbids a closer 
intimacy. Butall this troubled him not; his mind 
was formed upon different principles than to be 
shaken by such petty meanness; pity was all the 
feeling excited in his breast. ‘ Povesty,” thought 
he, “like the crucible of the alchymist, separates 
the pure from the impure, the gold from the dross. 
Formerly I prized the whole mass ; now I find that 
only a portion, when fuzed in the furnace of poverty 
are truly valuable.” 








But if he regretted not the misfortunes that had 
befallen him, on his own account, deeply, bitterly 
did he bewail them on that of his daughter. But 
to her the loss of fortune brought no pang, apart 
from that eaused by the knowledge, that its want 
deprived her fath»r of many of the comforts of life, 
to which he had been accustomed, and which were 
become necessary to him at his time of life. She 
was as cheerful, and apparently as happy in her 
cottage-house, as she had been formerly in her 
father’s gilded halls, or when gracing with her pre- 
sence some gay assemblage. She arose from the 
wreck of fertune uncontaminated by its dissipations 
—unaffected by its flattery, and unmindful of its 
wants. Her undisturbed evenness of temper, and 
disposition was a beautiful illustration of Southey, 
when he says, 


“ Methinks if you would know 

How visitations of calamity 

Affect the pious soul, ’tis shown you here! 

Look yonder at that cloud, which through the sky 

Sailing along, doth cross in her career, 

The rolling moon! I wateh’d it as it came, 

And deem’d the deep opaque would blot her beams 

But, melting like a wreath of snow, it hangs 

In folds of wavy silver round, and clothes 

The orb with richer beauties than her own; 

Then passing, leaves her in her light serene !” 

A few of the acquaintances of better days were 
yet her visitors; those who prized the jewel for its 
intrinsic merit, and not for its gay coloring. True, 
many of her former “dear friends” she saw no 
more, but their neglect brought no regretful pang 
to her mind. She was more gratefully employed, 
in rendering the home of her fallen fortunes one of 
happiness to her father, by her ready hand and 
cheerful disposition, to turn aside the barbed arrow 
of misfurtune, and deprive it of its sting. She suc- 
ceeded as such a daughter deserves to succeed, and 
left Mr. Weston few regrets for what he had lost, 
in comparison with the calm and quiet happiness, 
diffused over his lowly honie, by the attentive kind- 
ness, and brilliant qualities displayed by his truly 
angelic daughter. 

Of all the beaux that formerly glittered in the 
train of the rich Lelia Weston, few, indeed, were 
found to pay devotion at the beautiful, yet portion- 
less shrine of her, who though poor in worldly 
goods, was rich in all the intellectual endowments 
which beautify and adorn the female character, and 
render them companions werth “ all the world be- 
side.” One there was who still paid the tribute of 
a sincere and devoted heart to her; who loved her 
not for her worldly advantage, but for the far greater, 
and more enduring riches of her mind and heart ; 
who in his love showed that it was not of the light 
ephemeral fashion of the many, who sought her 
hand in the heyday of her prosperity, and when the 
clouds of adversity overshadowed her, abatidoned 
their superficial worship “ for other gods,” but one 
whose delicate attention to her wishes, and kind, 
though respectful demeanor spoke to her in lan- 
guage like the following : 
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“ When all the world shall leave thee, 
Sad, cheerless and alone, 

When fortune shall bereave thee, 
Of all thou call’st thne own! 

When those who now adore thee, 
And worship at thy shrine, 

Shall vanish from before thee, 


And name thee not divine, 
* * * * * 


O! turn from all thy sorrows, 
And come away to me.” 


Allain Marshall, the eldest son of one of the oldest 
and wealthiest families of the city, was a young man 
of whose preference any female heart might be vain. 
His education was an excellent one, and the care 
bestowed upon it by his conscientious preceptors, 
was well rewarded in the gratification arising from 
the knowledge that their labor had not been mis- 
applied, but to the happy developement of a mind 
rich in intellectual worth. The acquaintance of 
Allain with Miss Weston commenced at the house 
of a mutual friend, where they both visited. Her 
exquisite beauty, and the absence of all vanity in 
her deportment, amid the incense offered her; the 
sweetness of her temper; the purity of her heart, 
and the cultivated mind, which in his estimation 
surpassed all beauty of person, served soon to make 
him one of her most ardent admirers. Nor was 
she insensible to his flattering attentions, but upon 
the contrary, showed that his society was a plea- 
sure to her, and which was fast ripening into love, 
when her father’s misfortunes, circumscribed the 
sphere of her attractions, from the gay and brilliant 
assemblage, to the neat quiet parlor, and the society 
of afew who regarded worth more than worldly 
wealth. ‘ 

Allain who had never wooed her for what she 
was to bring as a dower, to him whe should win 
her, soon sought her out in her new abode, and re- 
newed his addresses. Hardly a day passed without 
seeing him during some part of it at Mr. Weston’s. 
It was upen one of these visits, after discussing the 
incidental topics of the day, he made a tender of 
his hand and fortune to her who had long possessed 
his heart. He did not offend her with the protes- 
tations and sentimentalism so generally adopted 
upon such occasions, which to « mind like hers, 
would have been trifling, but spoke of his love, and 
his hopes seriously, and with a just uppreciation of 
the char:cter of her whom he sought; one who 
possessed 

: « ____ a wealth, 
That ne’er encumbers, nor to baser hands 
Can be transferred are 





* Speak not now on such a theme,’’ said she in 
reply, *‘ my father claims all my attention. Besides 
our circumstances are so altered, that now such a 
subject should not be entertained between us.” 

«Dear Miss Weston, do not forbid me to hope, 
that in refusing, I may yet possess your esteem !” 

“ My esteem you have; and I have seen nothing 
that would make me wish to withdraw it.” 
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“Is it then alone owing to our relative situations 
in which your father’s unfortunate disasters have 
placed us, and not to the proposal itself that gives 
rise to your objection ? May I understand you thys 
dear Lelia ?” 

“T will not deny,” answered she, turning away 
her face to hide a blush, “that formerly I would 
have received an offer of this kind from none with 
so much pleasere as from you!” 

“ Dear, dear Lelia, how I thank you for that frank 
admission. But why not now accept the hand tha: 
would be proud to raise both you and your father 
to something of your former prosperity ?” ; 

“Say no more to me now, Allain,” she answered, 
“ moreover your father would not consent that you 
should unite yourself with one who eould bring 
nothing to her husband but her poor person.” 

“ A priceless dower! But you mistake my father 
much. Although fond of wealth, he will never re. 
fuse his consent, when he knows all miy hopes of 
happiness depend upon its being given. If 1 should 
receive it, will you still refuse yours, Miss Weston?” 

«“ You are importunate, Allain !” 

“ Forgive me, dear Lelia, if I offend : but all my 
hopes of happiness are at stake, and I plead for the 
possession of a treasure that will secure it. Do you 
fergive me?” said he taking her hand. 

“T was not offended, Allain,” said she smiling, 
“ andif it will confer any happiness upon you, | wil! 
say further, obtain your father’s consent, and mine 
shall not be withheld. Now are you satisfied!” 
added she, looking up archly in his face! 

“QO! how happy !” cried he, pressing the hand 
he stril retained to his lips. One embrace she per- 
mitted, and she was alone. ‘T'o her father, who 
soon after entered, she unfolded all that had passed. 

“ Allain,” said he, “is a young man to whom 
no father can object fora son-in-law, You both 
have my entire consent; but I fear his fatier will 
never give his, that his son should wed now with 
a daughter of mine.” 


“T told Allain my fears, but he was so sanguine 
he thought I did his father wrong.” 

“T fear the sequel will prove your correctness. 
The love of gold is Marshall’s predominant passion. 
but fer both your sakes, I hope it may be otherwise. 

They were now ealled to tea, and the subject 
dropped for that time between them. 

Allain hastened to his father with a light and 
joyous heart. He had received an assurance of that 
for which he had long hoped, bug feared, and the 
realisation was the source of unmixed delight, fur 
he had won a being of rare worth and beauty. 


How seldom are our fondest anticipations realised: 
how frequently are we hurled back in despair from 
the height to which we had climbed, led on by @ 
false hope, which fed our wishes, only to make our 
disappointment the greater, when all should prove 


‘illusion. It is said disappointment carries a barked 


sting, and such indeed did Allain deem it, after bis 
interview with his father, which he had so anxiously 
sought, and from which he confidently hoped # 
much. But alas! we often cheat ourselves into 
believing what we most anxiously desire, and \ 
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which we, in the impulse of desire, can see no let, 
and when we find that our superstructure was 
founded upon a visionary foundation, and that re- 
ality has tested its folly in its total overthrow, we 
feel with tenfold force the destruction of our * gay 
frost-work of bliss ;” and when Allatn’s father pre- 
remptorily forbid him forming such a union under 
pain of his severest displeasure, and consplete dis- 
inheritance, he thought the world contained not one 
being more wretched than himself; and truly was 
he distressed, for he had placed all his hopes of hap- 
piness in a union with his beloved Lelia. 

Mr. Marshall, who had married in early life for 
worldly advantage, and had never felt the soft en- 
jearments of mutual love—its influence and power, 
was skeptical in regard to its existence in society, 
except in the brain of poets ‘and novelists, both of 
whom he despised, and when his son asked his 
sanction of his union with Miss Weston, and de- 
picted to him in glowing colors her many eminent 
virtues, and his devoted love to her, he exclaimed, 
« All nonsense ! and sir, never mention this subject 
to me again, for until she can bring a dower equal 
to your own, if you obey me, I will not hear of it, 
and it will be a pretty long time before that hap- 

ns.” 
peWith a sorrowful heart, at the destruction of his 
hopes, and mortified feelings at his farther’s selfish- 
ness, did Allain relate to Lelia and her father, the 
result of his interview with him. To them it 
brought no surprise, for with Lelia no hope had 
been suffered to arise. She had expected a refusal 
from the known disposition and love of money of 


Mr. Marshall, and therefore was prepared for such 


aresult. Hope she did, but it was with a subdued 
mind, which could meet its frustration with calm- 
ness. Allain in the frenzy of his feelings, urged 
Lelia to a marriage despite his father’s prohibition, 
but the proposal met with a stern denial from her. 

“ Never,” said she, “will I consent to act con- 
trary te what I know to be your father’s positive 
commands. No, dear Allain, I never will be the 
willing: cause of your being reduced to poverty, and 
bring upon you the curse of a justly offended 
parent, whose commands, just or unjust, would 
thereby be outraged; I shold feel humbled in my 
own estimation for ever afterward. Let us rather 
nope that time, or circumstances may induce him 
to relent and bless, rather than curse our union.” 

Her calm reasoning chased the angry flush from 
his brow, and after some time spent with her, near 
whom he would have lingered for ever, and who 
became still dearer to him, as obstacles intervened 
to prevent their union, Allain departed, hope again 
animating his breast with its reviving influence— 
“ With joy the lover heard the distant hope—for 
Hopes, however far, to sanguine minds seem near.” 

Time passed on without bringing in its train any 
hope to Allain of his father’s relenting ; it only 
seemed, on the contrary, to strengthen his resolu- 
tion, and render him more inflexible, while his son 
was daily deprecating the maxim of Horace, while 
his father had apparently adopted as his own, which 
Pope translates thus 

16 








“ Get money, money still, 
And then let virtue follow, if she will.” 


He had forborne to visit at Mr. Weston’s for se- 
veral days, when late one afternoon his wayward 
steps brought him to the door, and he entered just 
as they were seating themselves to tea, of which 
he was invited to partake. Both father and daugh- 
ter appeared in high spirits, the former of whom 
rallied him on his woe-begone looks, saying, “ Al- 
lain, you look the very antithesis of successful 
lovers generally. Upon such occasions they pro- 
fess themselves made immeasurably happy, by win- 
ning the ‘ angel’ of their choice.” 

“ Yes, but my dear sir, I am but in part a fa- 
vored one. My father yet remains fixed in his first 
determination, and without that ‘ my lady-love’ re- 
fuses her consent also.” 

“O! as to your father’s refusal, that matters but 
little now,” said Mr. Weston, “ as I think of adopt- 
ing his objection, and refusing, myself, to let my 
daughter wed any one, who cannot bring a corres- 
pondent dower !” 

««' What mean you, my dear sir ?” exclaimed Al- 
lain, puzzled not a little at such a declaration, as 
also by a mischievous smile which sparkled in Le- 
lia’s eyes. “ You are not now intending to refuse 
your consent? And you, Lelia?” continued he, 
turning to her. 


She shook her head, while her father answered, 
“T do not know that, but will have to take time to 
consider of it; and as your father refused my 
daughter, on the score of her want of fortune, I 
could without inconsistency, as circumstances have 
turned out, make use of the same argument, and 
reply that Avs son was not a fit match for my daugh- 
ter,” 

“I cannot understand all this! something has 
occurred of which I know not; but, be it what it 
may, I am sure it is nothing ill. Pray explain!” 

«“ Why, sir,” answered Mr. Weston, “ Lelia, in 
her own right, has become possessed of a fortune 
treble that your father required, and it remains to 
be seen, whether I will consent to wed her te any 
one beneath her in point of fortune.” 

“T give you joy, my dear sir,” cried Allain, rising 
and grasping the hand of Mr. Weston ; then turn- 
ing to Lelia, he said, “dear Lelia, how rejoiced I 
am, that loveliness and worth, such as yours, will 
again be restored to that station in society where I 
found you its brightest ornament. But,” said he, 
turning again to Mr. Weston, “tell me when and 
how did this take place? and further, I hope you 
are not in earnest in threateniug to withhold your 
consent ?” 


“ Lelia can tell you all the particulars, and if she 
is willing to have you,” said he, smiling, “ not- 
withstanding your want of a correspondent amount 
of fortune, I shall not alter my first decree in your 
favor,” and taking his hat he went out, leaving the 
lovers alone. 


“ Dear Lelia do explain all this mystery, but first 


say that you do not withdraw your consent as in- 
timated by your father.” 
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‘ T had hoped, Allain, you knew me better,” said 
she reproachfully. 

__ * Forgive me, Lelia, I did not doubt even when 
T asked ; but my mind has been so tortured these 
few months back, that every incident alarms me.” 

“ Well, I forgive you, but doubt no more !” 

“ Dear, dear Lelia,” cried he, clasping her to his 
breast, “ how inestimably dear are you to this heart! 
But go on, and Jet me hear how this occurred.” 

“ Well, then release me, and I will do so,” and 
seating themselves together on the sofa, while Al- 
lain still retained her hand, she began with a smile, 
as she said, “ About a week ago I dreamed” that 
certain numbers in a lottery about to draw would 
be the high prize, and that I could find the ticket 
at a certain office. I awoke, and banishing the 
though of it from my mind,I slept again, when 
the same scene was presented to my sleeping fancy, 
with the addition of the color of the ticket, and the 
amount of the prize to which it would be entitled. 
This made such an impression upon my mind, that 
in the morning I related it to my father, who after | 
thinking a moment advised me to purchase the | 
ticket if I could find it at the office designated. I 
consented to accompany him thither, although I 
had but little or no faith in it, and deemed it wast- 
ing meney. In the course of the day we called at 
the office, and there found the ticket in the lottery 
as it appeared to me. Suffice it the drawing was | 
teceived, and I was entitled to the prize. I confess 
I was overjoyed af the event, as thereby I would 
be enabled to place my father in a line of life more 
consonant with his deserts, and mayhap I was seme- 
what pleased upon my own account, as I would 
thereby be enabled to reward one who deserted not 
the unfortunate.” 

Her vwice trembled as she concluded, and Allain 
caught her to his breast, as they both shed tears of 
delight at the “sober certainty of their waking bliss.” 

Allain soon unfolded to his father the change that 
had taken place in the prospects of Miss Weston, 
and with mock gravity begged his father’s interces- 
sion with her father, as he had now intimated his 
intention of withdrawing his consent, unless he | 
brought a dower as great as that of his daughter. 

_ My dear san, that alters the case very material- 
ly; if Miss Weston is possessed of a fotrune suffi- 
cient, you have my consent, and I advise you to de- 
spatch the affair. { will call upon Mr. Weston, and 
use my influence with him; we were old acquain- 
tances, and I hope he has not forgotten me.” 
' Allain smiled as he left his father, at the anxiety 
he manifested in an affair, which but a short time 
ago he forbid being mentioned in his presence. 

A short period was only suffered to elapse ere 
Allain and Lelia were united, and all their former 
sorrows forgotten in their present happiness. They 
could exclaim with Thompson, 

“ Happy they, the happiest of their kind, 

Whose gentler stars unite, and in one fate 

Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings blend, 

*Tis not the coarser tie of human laws, 

Unnat’ral oft, and foreign to the mind, 

‘That binds their peace, and harmony itself, 

Attuning all their passions into Love. 





Jeffersonville, Indiana. 7, os. U- 
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1’ve sometimes thought on woman's charms, 
ler beauteous form and face— 
The thrilling raptures of her eye~ 
Her poetry of grace: 
And felt that she was born to be, 
& creature of bright destiny. 


But whilst I thought, I ponder’d, too, 
What trial and what care, 
Oit veil the prospect of her life, 
That blossom’d ont so fair: 
That one so meek and gently kind, 
Should be the sport of every wind. 


I ’ve thought on her as laughing girl, 
’Mid social mirth and glee; 

I’ve seen her as the winning belle, _, 
In festive company. 

The mother, wife, and sister, all, 

In lowly cot and glitt’ring hall. 


As glows the pearl in ocean caves, 
Far down amid the deep, 
Or shining star, looks down above 
On nature’s quiet sleep ; 
So glows her mind with precepts fraught, 
By virtue and decorum taught. 


’T is this that sheds a halo round, 
And fascinates the heart, 

Compels esteem, nay, lures to love; 
True joys to me impart; 

Of this possess’d, they sway a pow’r 

More lasting than the fleeting hour. 


Oh there’s a soul, a meaning, when 
The polished mind refleets, 

The brightness of a woman’s love, 
Which rugged man respects : 

And I am one, whose aim shall be, 

To claim a bride just such as she. 


Let others court at Beauty’s shrine, 
And raise aloud their voice, 
At smile and dimple, wit and jest, 
But the modest mind ’s my choice :— 
Ennobling tendency to make 
The married life a happy state. 
Philad. 1839. A roune Bact. 
Political lying can conquer kingdoms without 
fighting and sometimes without the loss of 2 
battle. It gives and resumes employment; cat 
suit a mountainto a mole bill, and raise a mole 
hill to a mowatain ; hath presided for many years 
at committees and elections ; can wash a black- 
a-maoor white; can make a saint of an atheist, 
and a patriot of a profligate ; can furnish foreign 
ministers with intelligence; and raise or let fall 
the credit of the nation.— Swift. 
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Original. 


THE RESCUED, 


A TALE OF THE FLORIDA WAR. 


It was on a pleasant evening in October, when 
the stout heart3 of a certain section of Florida 
were assembled according to appointment at the 
dwelling of Captain Stewart. He had served in 
the revolution, and his locks were grayed with 
seventy toilsome years. In his early life while 
enlisted against the Indians, he had been noted for 
activity and conrage; and now, when tales of wo 
were related to him—when he heard of the mother 
and child at once butchered, while the husband 
was preserved to undergo a more painful fate—he 
was again endued with the strength and ardor of 
youth. 

The Indians were at this time in a state of hos- 
tility ; and their present warfare was still charac- 
terised with cunning and cruelty. 

They frequently had plighted their faith; and 
suddenly attacking the whites, either at once cut 
them down or subjected them to unparalled tor- 
tures. The people on the frontiers had now be- 
come thorougly convinced that the best and only 
course te pursue would be retaliation, and the 
keeping of a strict and constant guard, should the 
Indians be discovered entering the territory of tke 
settlers. 


Rude and temporary forts had been erected, and 
measures concerted for speedily forming the in- 
habitants into a defensive or offensive state, when- 
ever necessity should require. There had already 
been several rencontres in the neighborhood be- 
tween the whites and the Indians, and much dan- 
ger was apprehended, No one would venture 
any distance from home without a gun er some 
other weapon; and it was with hesitation and ha- 
zard the people came to the meeting before men- 
tioned, Its design was partly to talk of some com- 
mon means of defence, and partly to spend a social 
evening with Captain Stewart. The particular 
business of the meeting being concluded, Captain 
Stewart was requested to recount some of the ad- 
ventures of his yeunger days. ‘The proposal was 
readily acquiesced in, for he delighted as much as 
he, excelled in telling his former exploits and es- 
capes. Their attention was quickly engaged in 
the narration of the Indian wars at the time of the 
revolution and the part he had taken im them.— 
They eagerly listened, while hour after hour rolled 
on, and none seemed willing to depart. Their 
minds were fired with revenge as they heard of the 
bloody deeds of the savage: and they longed for 
an opportunity of meeting the foes and avenging 
the death of their race. All was as still as the 
grave, except the plaintive voice of the old man as 
it rehearsed in solemn accents the dark actions 
unknown to any surviving besides himself. Occa- 
sionally, also, a sigh and a gritting of the teeth 
would discover their inward emotions. A distant 
shriek vibrated indistinctly in their ears—it grew 
louder and. louder, till the yelp of the savages start- 
ed them as though a train of lightning had shot 
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through the room. They for a moment eyed one 
another in suspense, and then iastinctively rushed 
to their fire-arms, Each carefully examined his 
piece to see if it were well loaded—and again they 
stood horror-stricken: but it was for a moment.— 
Captain Stewart at this was roused; his eyes, 
though dimmed by age, now gleamed like a tiger's, 
and springing through the door, he cried “ Follow 
me.” He was promptly obeyed by all but a few 
whom he had ordered to remain at the house to 
defend it in case of attack. He exhorted his men to 
be of goed cheer, and to confide in him as a leader 
and in themselves as a full match for the Indians ; 
at the same time buunding fleetly and silently 
along: he posted his men behind trees and logs, 
and awaited the approach of the enemy. 

In a few moments a female, whoin they sup- 
posed to be a squaw from her appearance, was 
seen making all haste toward them. It was evi- 
dent that she had been running long and was ex- 
cessively tired. Her face was swollen, her eyes 
seemed ready to gush from their sockets, and she 
gasped like a dying person. She continued on, 
and was almost past; when a party of Seminoles 
were seen pursuing at full speed. The moon 
shone brightly and the settlers were expert shooters 
and consequently if not discovered would possess 
a great advantage. Their own party numbered 
fifteen, and the red-men about twenty-five. They 
couched behind their coverings in awful silence, 
knowing that to be discovered might be fatal to 
many. ‘The savages were now opposite to them, 
and presented an excellent mark. Every man 
was prepared and waited the signal—Captain 
Stewart fired; and down tumbled the chief— 
groaned and died. The sons uf the wood halted, 
looked wildly around, and the next moment were 
themselves laid low with their leader. 


The few who remained wheeled with preeipita- 
tion, and with werds threatening a horrid revenge, 
darted through the trees in the same direction as 
they had approached. The female when she per- 
ceived that friends were so near, had sunk insen- 
sible to the ground. She was, of coxrse, the ‘first 
object that claimed their attention after the battle. 
They could now easily distinguish her as a white, 
though it was impossible to tell whether dead or 
alive. There was a stream running near, however, 
and her head being bathed with its water, the 
spark of life could be perceived to be not quite ex- 
tinct. Still death clenched her with an iron hold. 


The contest was long and doubtful. At length 
she revived, and so rapidiy gained strength, that 
being supported by a person on eaeh side, she was 
able to walk. In the mean time the Indians who 
had fallen were examined, and proved to be the 
same who had long infested that region of coun- 
try, and had been extremely obnoxious to the in- 
habitants. Buckeye was their leader—a gigantic 
and hideous monster, famed for his cruelty and all 
the qualities which constitute a good Indian war- 
rior. When they were satisfied that each body was 
really dead, and that it was net a faint-made, as is 
the custom. often of the savages (o escape destruc- 
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tion, they deposited the corpses in the trunk of a 
large, hollow tree, a few rods distant, intending to 
bury them in the morning. They then returned 
toward the house. They had not proceeded far 
when the report of a gun which seemed to origi- 
nate at or near the house was heard, and imme- 
diately was followed by a rapid suecession of dis- 
charges, together with the shouts of those either 
urging on an assault or repelling one. Captain 
Stewart and his party made all haste toward the 
scene of action, signifying their approach in the 
hope of frightening the enemy and invigorating 
their companions. But the former were not so 
easily intimidated, and it was a considerable time 
before the united forces were able to drive them 
off. Finally, however, the Indians gave way and 
were pursued by a circuitous rout to the wood be- 
fore mentioned, with the loss of many of their 
brethren. The whites then stopped and retraced 
their journey home, deeming it imprudent to con- 
tinue the chase. Sentinels were set, for the re- 
mainder of the night, a new council was convened, 
additional measures were taken and great prepara- 
tions were resolved upon. 


In the meantime the stranger had been taken 
into another room, washed, clothed in a civilised 
dress, and rendered comfortable. As she was 
about to give her history, according to a movement 
of the whole company—she asked if a person re- 
sided near named Captain Stewart. The old man 
looked her steadily in the face, and the next mo- 
ment was hugging her within his arms. She was 
a darling grand-daughter upon whom he had doated, 
and who had disappeared several years before.— 
Her father and mother both had been lest in in- 
fancy, and she had been accustomed to her grand- 
father as a father. The event above spoken of 
almost turned his brain ; but time in a great degree 
wore off its effects, and he firmly believed his 
daughter dead. Some attributed it to the Indians, 
bat by most it was thought she had been drowned 
in a rapid river that ran a short distance from the 
house. And now by her sudden return he was 
distracted for a short time with joy almost as much 
as before he had been with grief. After all were 
composed she commenced her tale anew. She had 
ramblod two or three miles into the forest to gather 
berries, unconscious of the danger to which she 
was exposed. The sun was scarcely an hour high 
and there was every appearance of a storm when 
she first thought of returning. The clouds grew 
black and lowering, and at length she could hardly 
see to make her way through the thickets that be- 
came mere and more impassable as she proceeded. 
The rain too came on with extraordinary violence; 
and the vivid lightning as it flitted across the heavens 
only increased the intervening darkness and aug- 
mented her despondency. At last wearied, she sunk 
down under a wide spreading oak and fell asleep. 
When she awoke in the morning she renewed her 
journey, but continually advanced farther from 
home. She was about noon met by a band of In- 
dians who carried her a great way into the interior. 
At first she was treated with much barbarity, but 
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afterward the son of a neighboring chief seeing 
her was enamored with her beauty and carried her 
to his village, where on account of his influence 
she met with kindness and respect. She agreed to 
marry him after a few years had elapsed ; to which 
he assented. 


Year succeeded year and yet no opportunity of 
escape was presented. Although in a very short 
time she had become initiated into the manners 
and customs of the Indians, still there was a hank- 
ering in her bosom after civilisation and absence 
but heightened the affection toward her friends — 
It was a hazy evening in October, when fatigued 
with the labors of a day spent in picking berries, 
she strolled out a little way from the village and 
sat exhausted and feverish upon alog. ‘The moon 
shed a partial light over the surrounding sc-ne, 
and here and there a star seemed to struggle for 
existence. A dead silence prevailed, save when at 
times a gently rushing wind would stir up the 
leaves. A dark forest lay boundless at her back 
and stretching its gloomy arms on either side, 
edged the distant horizon in front. Her mind im- 
pelled by such a scene and such a situation na- 
turally turned with powerful enery to the recollec- 
tien of home and its long lost pleasures. “ Perhaps 
my aged father now lies in the grave, having been 
overcome with grief for his Jost child; or is a 
mangled victim of a red man’s cruelty ; or may be 
now writhing at the stake.” Stung to madness 
with such reflections she had almost resolved to 
destroy herself and invelve as many of her father’s 
and so of her enemies as possible in the same de- 
struction. Every avenue to hope had been closed. 


She buried her face within her lap and gave way 
to a flood of tears. A sound of joy aroused her 
from the lethargy inte which she had sunk: She 
raised her head and looked around but could per- 
eeive no one. ‘The moon was now just disappear- 
ing behind the mountain trees that reared their 
lofty crests to the clouds, and old Night was fast 
spreading his black mantle over the earth. Again 
a sound broke forth, and now she faintly descried a 
band of warriors frantic with ecstacy approaching. 
A. fettered captive of noble mien and noble gait 
was the result of an assault upon the white setile- 
ments. The party arrived at the village and was 
soon greeted by the inmates. ‘The war drum was 
beat; the war song sung, and the war dance danced 
around the prisoner. ‘The stake was set and the 
faggots were heaped high sround it. The torch 
was ready and the victim ascended. No feeling of 
fear or dismay even now crept over his stern fea- 
tures, but while the fiendish yells of the savage 
rent the sky, he calmly prayed, and trusted to his 
God. The parched fuel was aout to mount into 
a blaze when a saviour appeared. She plead and 
she threatened. ‘The chief as he gazed upon her 
lovely countenance, as he saw the tear-drops roll 
down her exquisite form was melted by her loveli- 
ness and alarmed by her menaces. His command- 
ing voice quelled the storming fury of the savages 
and the captive was rescued from the jaws of = 
The time appointed for a union between the chie 
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and the white girl was drawing nigh, and the ne- 
cessity of flight was nrgent. A plan with the cap- 
tive was arranged, which she was enabled by her 
address and favor to put into operation. ‘They 
were just entering the wood that reached almost to 
Captain Stewart’s house, when a band of pursuing 
Seminoles were seen coming from another wood 
about a mile distant. They themselves were also 
observed. The settler pointed the way to the 
nearest house and told her to run for her life. He 
himself bounded off in another direction in the 
hope of diverting the Indians. But the savages 
divided, and each exclusively followed one of the 
whites. The settler with the most consummate 
skill foiled his enemies. After having lost his 
track the Indians attacked Captain Stewart’s house 
suspecting he had fled thers for refuge ; and hence 
originated the two parties, and the events related 
in the former part of the tale , and thus the rescued 
proved again the rescuer. Fervent thanks were 
returned to Providence, and the night spent in 
talk till the eastern heavens were streaked with 
red. The bedies of the fallen Indians were buried, 
and taen each family musing and full of wonder 
returned to its home. If any of my gentle readers 
should happen even to pass through that part of 
the country, the good old veterans, both men and 
women, will delight to recount to him the history 
of that night, and no doubt they will also tell how 
the gallant hero and heroine being joined in matri- 
mony, now live in comfort and plenty, the parents 
of a ruddy little stock—the image of its sire and 
grand-sire, aud how the hoary head and tottering 
steps of the Revolutionary. officer are supported by 
his loving and faithful progeny. » 


II 


WELL AT ALLAHABAD, INDIA, 


Among the numerous public works which dis- 
tinguished the long and prosperous reign of the 
Emperor Akbar, is a celebrated boulee, or well, 
near the capital of Allahabad : it is at this moment 
the admiration of all travellers. ‘Ihe circumference 
is about eighty feet, and its ordinary depth from 
the top of the circular wall to the water perhaps 
between sixty and seventy. In very dry seasons 
the water subsides considerably ; but when the rain 
has been extremely abundant, this, su it is said, 
sometimes reaches nearly te the top. Such a ca- 
sualty, however, rarely occurs, if it ever did occur ; 
for the fact does not appear to be by. any means 
well authenticated, and little trust is to be placed 
in Hindoo statements, whether these be of recent 
events, or of sueh as are based upon the still more 
doubtful authority of tradition. The well was 
built by Akbar for the benefit of his Hindoo sub- 
jects, to whose comforts, with a liberal and wise 
policy, he was ever careful to administer. Upon 
the summit, several yards from the brink, there is 
a handsome pavilion, built in the peculiar style 
of the period. It is hexagon, composed of two 
stories, the last surmounted by a small dome, from 
which a graceful culice rises, forming an elegant 
finish to the structure. There are flights of steps 
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all around the well, one side being hewn from the 
solid rock ; and here the stairs are cut at irregular 
intervals, so that the water may be reached with 
the most perfect convenience at all heights. Near 
the bottom is a terrace, under which there appears 
to be a chamber, two small windows looking out 
upon the water, which would seem to show that 
the spring never rises above its ordinary level.— 
Over the terrace are entrances apparently to two 
other chambers, hollowed out of the living stone, 
the lower entrance probably affording egress to the 
upper plain. These excavations were must likely 
made by the Hindoos since the well was construct- 
ed, perhaps for the purpose of performing their 
idolatrous rites in se¢ret during the persecutions to 
which they were subjected under the tyranny of 
the less humane and less politic successors of Akbar. 


This wise monarch was particularly partial to 
Allahabad. He was in fact the founder of the 
modern city, intending it as a stronghold to over- 
awe the surrounding countries, for which, from 
local circumstances, it. was well adapted. In the 
year 1765 it was taken by the British army under 
Sir Robert Fletcher. 


Allahabad is considered a place of great sanctity, 
and is the constant resert of numerous pilgrims.— 
When a pilgrim arrives here, he first sits down 
upon the brink of the river and has his head and 
body shaved, so that each hair may fall into the 
water, the sacred writings promising him a million 
of years residence in heaven for every hair thus 
deposited. After shaving he bathes, and the same 
day or the next, performs the obsequies of his de- 
ceased ancestors. The tax accruing to government 
for permission to bathe is only three rupees for each 
person; but a much greater expense is ineurred in 
charity and gifts to the Brahamins, who are seen 
sitting by the river side. Many persons renounce 
life at the holy confluence of the Ganges and the 
Jumna, by going in a boat, after the performance 
of certain solemnities, to the exact spot where the 
rivers unite, where the devotee plunges into the 
stream with three pots of water tied to his body.— 
Occasionally also some lives are lost by the eager- 
ness of the devotees to rush in and bathe at the 
most sanctified spot at a precise period of the moon, 
when the expiation possesses the highest efficacy. 
The Bengalese usually perform the pilgrimages of 
Gaya, Benares, and Allahabad during one journey, 
and thereby acquire great merit in the estimation 
of their countrymen. 


Itis quite a mistaken idea, that a woman 
cannot keep a secret—nobody so well.—Trust 
her but with half, or try to keep itfrom her alto- 
gether, and she is sure to beat you, beeause her 
pride prompts her to find out what the map 
thinks it right to conceal, and then her vanity 
induces her to tell what she found out; and this 
in order to show her power of discovery.—Trust 
all to her, and she will never betray you; but 
half a confidence is not worth having. 
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2. The joys of Chtidhood’s happy hour, 3. Her lot in life ts fix’d with thine, 

The home of riper years, dis good and ill to share, 

The treasured scenes of early youth, And well I know ‘twill be her pride, 
In sunshine and in tears; To soothe each sorrow there; 

The purest hopes her bosom knew, Then take her and may fleeting Time 
When her young heart was free, ‘ Make only Joys increase, 

All these and more she now resigns, And may your days glide sweetly on 
To brave the werld with thee. In happiness and peace. 
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188 DREAMS OF YOUTH—LOVE 


Original. 


DREAMS OF YOUTH. ~ 


In the morning of life when the spirit is springing, 
Each scene of mild beauty to welcome anew, 
When ‘our hearts are as pure as the breeze that is 
flinging 
Its sweets on the roses when mantled with dew, 
Then the dreams of our youth are a sweet welling 
fountain, 
That gush from the font that’s unsullied and free, 
Or as wild as the wind that careers on the mountain, 
To lash in its fury each valley and tree. 
The future looks bright as the day-star that’s beam- 
ing, 
The emblem of Hope ’mid the world’s stormy way, 
Or the rays of the gem on Beauty’s brow gleaming, 
As she kneels at the altar in brilliant array, 
Fame points to the laurel her Heroes adorning, 
The trump of the wafriors sounds sweet to our ear, 
More bright is that vision than tints of the morning, 
More winning than woman’s eye dimm’d with a tear, 
Then Fancy her magical pinions wide spreading, 
‘Would lead to her sun-lighted regions afar, 
Tell tales of her votaries when in glory, or treading 
The golden paved courts "neath the light of her star. 
Of her poets whose songs have echo’d in wildness, 
When breath’d from the lips of the haughty and high, 
Or died in soft murmurs when evening in mildness, 
Looks forth from her purple robed throne in the sky, 
We think of no past but the gambols of childhood, 
Of scenes of enjoyment, the brightest and best, 
The present is calm as the stream in the wild waste, 
Whose mirror-like surface is cradled to rest. 
And as on the wide ocean, when driven to madness, 
The rays of the light-house continue to burn, 
So do we oft think of those moments with sadness, 
And sigh for the dreams of our youth to return. 
Philada, March, 1839. : S. H. 
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LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY, 


A TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


On Christmas-day, in the ‘year 1636, at the Ab- 
bey church of St. Mary Ottery, in Devonshire, just 
as the host was about to be elevated, a shrill voice, 
which nevertheless appeared to be half suffocated 
with emotion, cried out from the gallery, where the 
monks were sitting, “1 am a woman, and the Ab- 
bot ’s a villain.” 

A great stir ensued in the gallery. The Abbot 
suddenly presented himself in the front, holding a 
pale and frightened-looking young man, one of the 
monks. He was himself much agitated, and ad- 
dressed the congregation in the following words :— 
“The prayers of all good Christian people are de- 
sired_for an unhappy soul, greviously tormented 
with fits of lunacy.” The young man was then 
carried out, and the service proceeded. 

This cry, and the extraordinary circumstance 
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hood. Neither the Abbot nor his monks enjoyed 
the best reputation. His example had undone the 
severity of his doctrine: for he would fain have 
had a monopoly of his license, but was forced to 
compromise the matter, and wink ata participation, 
His propensity to the fair sex in particular, was 
nototious. The moment therefore tke voice was 
heard in the church, it was believed to be that of a 
woman; though with what face, or under what 
pretext, she could have been introduced among the 
reverend fathers on such an occasion, could not be 
conjectured. On the other hand, the person who 
had been brought forward as needing the prayers 
of the laity (which made some of the neighbors 
very merry at the Abbey’s expense) was known to 
every body in the village for a monk so afflicted, 
He had never cried out before; but that did not 
prove the impossibility of his having now done it: 
and though the voice sounded like a woman’s there 
was no knowing how agony might not have 
wrought it to that unnatural pitch. 

Opinion was much divided on the subject. Peo- 
ple did not know how to reconcile their own jrr- 
ting speculations. Not so Lord Fitzwarren, a 
powerful nobleman, who had a seat in the neigbor- 
hood, and who was at variance with the Abbot. A 
long knowledge of the latter’s character, and a dis- 
pute of equally long standing respecting some 
meadows that lay betweer their domains, inclined 
him to believe the worst. He set his agents to 
work, and soon got information enough to excite 
attention to the mystery at court; thus gratifying 
himself in every way, for he at once indulged his 
resentment, pleased the king and his minister, who 
wished for this kind of information beyond all 
others, and indulged in certain visions, not only 
respecting meadows, but their abutments, which 
turned out to be well founded. 


All that his lordship had yet discovered, was, 
that there was actually a female in the monastery. 
The monks denied that she had been brought there 
by the Abbot’s connivance, or by any body’s; and 
said, that a heavy punishment would fa!l on her 
head. They protested, that this female had nothing 


nation of the invalid had been disturbed . by a 
knowledge of her being among them; and that a 
due account of her, and her intrusion into the Ab- 
bey, would be given to the parishioners. Mean- 
while, she was under close confinement in the 
house of a man who worked for the monastery; 
which was true. Something was added about of- 
ficious and meddling persons, jealous of the popu- 
larity of the church; and an artful appeal was 
made from the pulpit—to the interests of: the 
parishioners ; who, in fact, were not sorry to let 
the Abbot continue in a reasonable course of scav- 
dal, provided he distributed his usual quantity ot 
alms, gave as much good work to the laborers, ani 
continued to let certain tenements at their singu- 
larly low rent; offices of charity, in which he had 
shown great symptoms of becoming zealous. 


The monks were right in their allegation respect- 
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them. It was her own doing. She had offered her- 
self, in boy’s clothes, as an inmate of the monastery 
on any terms, and with a view to enter on a novi- 
ciate: and nobody, till of late, had known that she 
was any other than she pretended. It was observ- 
ed, at the same time, that the monks who gave this 
information and who would sometimes offer it be- 
fore it was asked, were always the same men, con- 
sisting of but two or three out of the whole num- 
ber. The porter was one; but the rest were gen- 
erally loitering about the gate. None of the others 
were to be seen. A young monk in particular, 
very popular on account of the sweetness and 
pensiveness of his manners, was never to be met 
with. 


The following history ultimately traspired. We 
shall relate it in its order up to the period before 
us, and then go on with what took place in conse- 
quence of the ery in the church. 


Francis Periam was the younger son of a good 
family at Kirton in Devonshire. He was designed 
for the church; but the intention was dropped, on 
account of a fortune left him. However, the church 
was unwilling to let him go. He was kept much 
at home, under the eye of his mother, and of the 
priest who educated him; but his nature being 
lively and sanguine, the first thing he did on en- 
tering the world was to fall in love. The lady was 
the first young lady he had conversed with; and 
the first conversation made him her prisoner. The 
mother was very angry at first, and gave the object 
of his passion a variety of ill names; but finding 
that she was of good birth and had a considerable 
fortune, her opinions changed. It was agreed that 
nothing better could have happened for the family 
of the Periams, provided a due regard for the 
church could be maintained among the progeny to 
come, But anew obstacle occurred. The lady 
would not have the lover. She was a haughty 
beauty, proud of a fortune twice as larg? as his, 
and resolved to marry nothing under a title. Fran- 
cls was struck to the heart. His first taste of the 
world had been very sweet: he was pleased with 
every body and every thing: the lady, who with 
all her pride was a coquette, had encourged his ad- 
vances; he was good’ and unsuspecting, and could 
not suddenly awake to the knowledge that there 
were dispositions less kind and honorable than his 
OWA, IN Persons of his own age, without a surprise 
the most afflicting. ‘The Priest, who had acknow- 
ledged the expediency of the match, because he 
could not help it, now took advantage of his sor- 
row tO press on him the nothingness of the world, 
Francis admitted what he said, but with the hu- 
mility and patience, and not without the hopes of a 
lover, held it his duty nevertheless to see if he could 
hot turn the heart of a beauty, who thought teo 
much of the pride of tte eyes. He persevered in 
his suit for two years. At length, meeting with no 
encouragement, nor even with incivility, which 
might have rendered him submissive, or awakened 
his resentment, he withdrew in hepeless patience 
from the world, and buried himself in the monas- 
tery of St, Mary Ottery. 





“ First loves,’ quoth the Journal, at this part of 
the narrative, “are things notably jeered at and 
flouted ; but in good truth they do coler and con- 
cern the lives of honest gentlemen, more than such 
pleasant companions wot of: and methinks, the 
true method of dealing with well-disposed youth, be 
neither to make too light of such matters, nor 
withal to carry an over-sour and formal counte- 
nance of restraint, but to deal frankly and honestly 
with honest minds, and show them rather what 
sort of women would be a blessing and comfort to 
their days. Here was a young gentleman, as the 
history will show, who, had he been plainly guided 
as to what natures it were to his profit to love, and 
put handsomely in the way of them, instead of 
being admonished by a silly woman and a knavish 
Roman Priest not to love at all, would have escap- 
ed years of doleful suffering, besides great peril to 
his soul’s health among those pestilent friars.’’ 
The writer adds a.curiousremark. “ Note,’ saith he, 
“that young men which have grown up with sis- 
sters, are less exposed to this peril of falling in love 
unwisely, than such as be unused to that kindred ; 
for that young girls do uze to show their humers 
and girlish weakness more freely in their own 
homes, and before they arrive at woman’s estate, 
than when they dress up their behaviour, like their 
bodies, for them that know them not: the which 
experience rendereth the young man their brother 
marvellously cautious and acute, when he cometh 
to bethink himself of a wife: for in other women 
he seeth other men’s sisters; whereas the poor 
youth who wanteth that help to feminology, be- 
holdeth none but Queen Helens and the ladies of 
Amadis de Gaul; and so taking any painted face 
for an aungell, findeth, peradventure to his des- 
pair, that he hath bound himself to a veray 
divell.” 


It was about three years after the entrance of 
Francis into the monastery, that a stripling of a 
tender age and apparently brought up with deli- 
cacy, presented himself at the Abbey-gate, and 
begged to be admitted as an inmate under any cir- 
cumstances. The vagueness and earnestness of 
his request made the Abbot suspect him to be a 
runaway youth, who was to be sent back to his 
parents ; but altheugh the little stranger, with great 
firmness and gentleness, declined giving an ac- 
count of himself, yet upon his repeated protesta- 
tions that he was no such person, joined to a look 
of singular innocence and distress, and an asseve- 
ration that he should die in the neighberhood if 
they rejected him, the Abbot was induced to give 
him permission for a time, hoping that his family 
would not be long before they discovered him. 
The reverend father was willing to amuse himself 
meantime with endeavoring to discover his secret, 
and looked fer honor and advantage in the end 
from those who came to claim him. The youth 
was clad as a lay-brother, and given the office of 
censer-boy in the chapel, where his beauty render- 
ed him an object of admiration. “ Little William,” 
said the Abbot in the boy’s hearing, to a favorite 
monk, “ wanteth nothing save the being a woman, 
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190 LOVE WILL FIND OUT A WAY. 


to be an angel. Verily, as I turned upon him the 
other day, whereas he knelt with the censer, I 
started for my sins, his visage and pretty seeming 
looked so heavenly amidst the sweet odor. Hey, 
brother Thomas? What thinkest thou Aaron 
would have said to such a lip at his beard, with a 
woman to it?” Brother Thomas who had not 
drunk so much as my lord Abbot, bowed with an 
air of piety, and answered, that the holiest of men 
would have been pleased to see the encouraging 
manner in which it pleased his lordship to speak 
of youth and simplicity. Little William was rathez 
surprised at the manner in which youth and sim- 
plicity were enceuraged ; but he looked down, and 
threw into his countenance as vague an expression 
as terror would allow. More than one circum- 
stance had terrified him since he came to the Ab- 
bey. The inmates, at all hours, did not appear to 
consist of men. Young as he was, he observed 
more than was expected. The Abbot took him to 
be eleven or twelve at most; but the truth was, he 
was a good twenty. 


Our reverend father, in order to worm his secret 
out of the boy (for gossipping always went a great 
way in religious houses) consigned him to the 
care of a hypocrite of a fellow, the above mentioned 
brother Thomas, who to unsuspecting eyes could 
put on all the appearance of sanctity. But the 
reserve of innocence is often a match for the greatst 
cunning. William’s companion instructed him in 
the rules of a convent, in the duties of a religious 
life, and in the veneration and confidence which 
those who aspire to lead it (as he always expressed 
his anxiety to do) owed to their superior. The 
stranger listened with good faith, and with a reso- 
lution, when the time came, to confess every thing 
but who he was, and the name of one other person. 
Brother Thomas could discover nothing. 


The Abbot, who most likely was of opinion that 
there must be more vice than virtue in this eonceal- 
ment, determined to try what a younger com- 
panion could effect. For this purpose, he gave 
him in charge to Francis Periam, now celebrated 
for his piety under the name of Father Edmund. 
He could not make use of the Father as a spy. 
Convinced by many circumstances that he was 
honest, and equally convinced that honesty and 
wisdom never went together, he must have expect- 
ed to get the secret out of his simplicity; unless 
indeed his speculations went farther. It is thought, 
that suspicions of some sort were excited in his 
mind by the manner im which the boy received in- 
telligence of his new associate. “ You know him ?” 
said the Abbot. 


“He is known to every one,” said the youth, 
blushing deeply : “I fear me I shall make a sorry 
companion for one of his excellence.” 


“He knows you, peradventure?”’ resumed the 
Abbot. 

“That I warrant he. does not,” said the boy: 
“ he is the last —I mean, thatin my own courtry—- 
I will attend him, my lord, with all fitting rever- 
ence.” The Abbot sent him immediately to Fa- 


ther Edmund, and then directed his familiar to keep 
a strict eye upon them both. 


Father Edmund, thongh as honest as the Abbot 
thought him, was not quite so devoted to his pro- 
fession. A residence of three years in the monas- 
tery had shocked him by discovering, that monks 
were neither such holy people, nor himself so in- 
veterate a lover, as he had supposed. He found 
his thoughts wandering toward a gentle and plain- 
tive voice, which he heard sometimes among the 
nuns of a neighboring choir. He began to recol- 
lect that his mistress’s voice was harsh, and he: 
face not much gifted with sensibility. He tried in 
vain to remember even a clever saying that was 
her own, or a tender speech which her manners to 
every body had not contradicted. He called to 
mind, that he had once envied a little doz, which 
ehe used to pinch on the ear till it barked, ‘The 
trick now appeared to him cruel and unfeminine. 
His eyes were opened to the rash action he had 
been guilty of in devoting himself to a religious 
life; and there was nothing in the monastery to 
reconcile it. He saw plainly, that some of the in- 
habitants, the superior included, were licentious 
men of the world; one or two fanatical and mo- 
rose; and the remainder a knot of grown children, 
full of petty jealousies, and tormented with the 
misery of net knowing how to pass their time: for 
this was a monastery in which no handicraft occu- 
pation was permitted. Our poor brother was now 
in danger of becoming licentious or morose him- 
self. His sincerity, aided by the gentle vvice of 
the nun, interfered, and rendered him a shame to 
the convent, and the love and admiration of the 
villagers. A little ambition mingled with his vir- 
tue. He thought what a reverend and gracefu! 
thing the office of Abbot might be made, and lent 
an ear that alarmed him to every account of what 
was passing in the world. The Abbot of St. Mary 
Ottery was a lord of parliament. Father Edmund 
might become a lord of parliament, and the whole 
Christian world be the better for his exertions. 
Meanwhile he grew pale and thin, and one sort of 
melancholy was substituted for another. The 
nun’s voice irritated his curiosity. He thought, if 
he could but see her, that thé face might turn out 
to be a poor one; and he had done with mere faces 
forever. Alas! thought he, and with voices too! 
No gentle voice must ever talk with me! No heart 
be made happy by Father Edmund! ‘There was 
a monk with a very soft effeminate voice, whom 
he knew to be as great a knave as any in the 
house. He tried to assimilate the tones of this 
man with those of the female chorister; and to 
persuade himself, that all such voices were hypo- 
crittical. 


It was at this period that William was introduced 
to his new friend. He was received with a cor- 
diality, which he did not seem to return. And yet 
he appeared happy. It is only bashfulness, thought 
the other, gazing with admiration on his beautiful, 
glowing face, which he thought he had seen before. 
When he heard his voice, he started. ‘ Have you 
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no kindred hereabouts, my gentle boy 1” asked the 
friar. 

« Yes,” answered the boy, thrown off his guard 
by his new acquaintance ; “ yes, indeed ;—no;—I 
mean to say, I surely have; but she has retired 
from the world.” 

«In the nunnery 1” 

«Yes father, in the nunnery. She has had 
many misfortunes.” 

« Poor soul,” ejaculated the other; “and so 
young!” 

«Not so very young,” said William; “ about 
three-and-forty.” Father Edmund could not help 
smiling at his mistake. Another cheat! thought 
he; another imposture '— 

“ So, my little friend,” he resumed, “and what 
misfortunes have been hard with you, that you 
come among us at so tender an age?” The boy 
blushed like scarlet. He replied with great hu- 
mility, that he knew of none except the vain world 
itself, ‘ And how has the world proved itself vain 
to thee?” asked the friar, in a tone as if he could 
not take the observation for serious. 

“Tt has sadly hurt those whom I love,” replied 
the youth, dropping the last word as if he could 
hardly speak it. he tears came into the eyes of 
Father Edmund, to find so much tenderness in a 
boy. He resolved not to press too soon upon the 
history of one so capable of such refinement. 


Two or three day’s acquaintance not only in- 
creased the regard of Father Edmund, but made 
him think with uneasiness of the time at which 
they must part; for part, he had resolved they 
should. He saw, not without surprise, the great 
influence he possessed over all the boy’s thoughts 
and determinations, and had made up his mind to 
take advantage of it for the purpose of restoring 
him to society. He should lose a friend,—a dread- 
ful thought in that friendless place; but he must 
do his duty, and not let another heart be sacrificed. 
He observed that his new friend would often gaze 
at him with wistfulness, and then abruptly turn 
away. Surely, thought he, I cannot resemble one 
of whom he is enamoured. Love is impossible at 
his age; and what likeness to a fair maiden can be 
seen in my hollow cheeks? Is his story true? Can 
there be leasing, even in a visage like that? He 
tells me of misfurtunes that have driven him hither, 
and yet withal he seems to grow happier daily. 
This contradiction: was very visible. William, 
though grave enough in the presence of others, and 
apparently anxious to avoid their notice, exhibited 
at times a pleasure amounting to gaiety in the com- 
pany of Father Edmund. He came to him as 
early as possible in the morning, and remained 
with him as long as he could. When the other 
spoke, it seemed to him to be pure happiness to 
listen. If he sent him for a book, he flew with a 
sort of transport, and came back like lightning. On 
one occasion, the boy contrived to Jet him know, 
that his mistress, the haughty beauty. who had re- 
jected him, was dead; and upon the others ex- 
hibiting little signs of emotion, he fell into an un- 
controlable fit of delight, which the good brother 








was obliged to reprove. But these extravagant 
spirits did not last long. ‘The monk pressed for 
his history. He showed him the duty and neces- 
sity, especially in one so young, of being explicit 
and plain-dealing ; told him how every body ought 
to speak the truth, who wished to be loved in this 
world, much more in heaven and by the angels; 
and entreated him, in particular, to unbosom him- 
self with the utmost confidence to his friend, who 
was anxious for his welfare, and felt himself bound 
to contribute to it. Little William drank in every 
word with alternate delight and sorrow. “Re- 
verend father,” said he, “ all that you utter is next 
to the words of Saints in my holding. Further- 
more, I feel that I ought to go hence, and not run 
the hazard of troubling any body :—for—” and 
without addding his reasons, poor William melted 
into tears. He wept long and fervently, but with- 
out noise, “If I must tell my stery or go,” said 
he taking at length his hands away from his face, 
and speaking with more composure, bat not with- 
out many blushes, “I must even resume my pil- 
grimage ; for there are some in this place, in whose 
eyes I could never dare to be known for the shame- 
less varlet they would deem me.’ William’s lan- 
guage often struck Father Edmund as being above 
his years. His tone of voice would often effect 
the other still more strangely. A day or two af- 
terward, having been watching all night, the father 
fell asleep in tho Abbey-garden. On awaking, he 
saw the boy kneeling beside him. His eyes were 
raised to heaven, and, he was making strange ges- 
ticulations, 

“What are you doing, William?” William 
leaped up in dismay. 

“{ thought,” said he, “you would have slept 
heavily after that grievous watch; but I was only 
pulling down a blessing on yeur head for your 
kindness to me.” 


« Poor boy !” said the father ; “ your sorrows, be 
they what they may, will harm both mind and 
body, if you do not leave this place, You are 
paler even now, than when you came. You must 
reveal the cause of your trouble, and enable us to 
begin your life anew. TI tell the boy,” added he 
with vehemence, afraid that his own regret gave 
too gentle and unimportant a turn to his voice,— 
“T tell thee, there is no reason for thy sojourn 
among us:—thou must go.” And he spoke the 
last word in a tone of anger. 


“TI am very young and foolish,” answered Wil- 
liam, trembling; “I pray thee be patient with me, 
and I will go. Heaven has said it.” 

Conolusion in our next No. 


— 


A man of exceedingly contracted mind, was 
one day complaining to an acquaintance, that he 
had a very acute pain not bigger seemingly than 
the point of a pin. “It’s amazing strange,” he 
continued, “don’t you think it is? what do you 
suppose is the cause of it?” ‘* Why really I don’t 
know,” replied the other, “what part of you 
should be liable to so very minute a pain, unless 
it be your soul.” 
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192 THE OCEAN. 
THE OCEAN, 


BY GEO, D. PRENTICE, 


How beautiful !—From his blue throne on high 
The sun looks downward with a face of love 
Upon the silent waters; and the sky, 
Lovelier than that which lifts its arch above, 
Down the far depths of Ocean, like a sheet 
Of flame, is trembling ; the wild tempests cease 
To wave their cloudy pinions. Oh, ’t is sweet 
To gaze on Ocean in his hour of peace! 


Years have gone by since first my infant eyes 
Rested upcn those waters. Once again, 
As here I muse, the hours of childhood rise 
Faint o’er my memory, like some witching strain 
Of half-forgotten music. Yon blue wave 
Still, still rolls on in beauty: but the tide 
Of years rolls darkling o’er the lonely grave 
Of hopes, that with my life’s bright morning died ! 


Look! look !—the clouds’ light shadows from above 
Like fairy islands, o’er the waters sweep! 
Oh, I have dreamed my spirit thus could live 
To float for ever on the boundless deep, 
Communiag with the elements ; to hear, 
At midnight hour, the death-wing’d tempest rave, 
Or gaze, admiring, on each starry sphere, 
Glassing its glories in the mirror wave ;— 


To dream—deep mingling with the shades of eve— 
On Ocean’s spirits, caves, and coral halls, 
Where, cold and dark, the eternal billows heave— 
No zephyr breathes, nor struggling sunbeam falls 
As round some far isle of the burning zone, 
Where tropic groves perfume the breath of morn, 
List'to the Ocean’s melancholy tone, 
Like a lone mourner’s on the night-winds berne:— 


To see the infant wave on yon blue verge, 
Like a young eagle, breast the sinking sun, 
And twilight dying on the crimson surge, 
Till down the deep, dark zenith, one by one, 
The lights of heaven were streaming ;—or to weep 
The lost, the beautiful, that calmey rest 
Beneath the eternal wave;—then-sink to sleep, 
Hushed by the beating of the Ocean’s breast. 


Oh, it were joy to wander wild and free 
Whiere southern billows in the sunlight flash, 
Or night sits brooding o’er the northern sea, 


And all is still, save the o’erwhelming dash 
Of that dark world of waters; there to view 


The meteor hanging from its cloud on high, 
To see the northern fires, with blood red hue, 
Shake their wild tresses o’er the startled sky ! 


*T is sweet, tis sweet to gaze upon the deep, 
And muse upon its mysteries. There it roiled, 
Ere yet that glorious sun had learned to sweep 
The blue profound, and bathe the heaven in gold. 





‘The morning stars, as up the skies they came, 
Heard their first music o’er the Ocean rung, 

And saw the first flash of their new born flame 
Back from its depths in softer brightness flung, 


And there it rolls !—Age after age has swept 
Down, down the eternal cataract of Time 

Men after men on earth’s cold bosom slept ; 
Still there it rolls, unfading and sublime. 

As bright those waves their sunny sparkles fling 
As sweetly now the bending heaven they kiss, 

As when the Holy Spirit’s brooding wing 
Moved o’er the waters of the vast abyss! 


There, there it rolls—1’ve seen the clouds unfurl 
Their raven banner from the stormy West— 
Ive seen the wrathful ‘Tempest Spirit hurl 
His blue forked lightnings at the Ocean’s breast: 
The storm-cloud pass’d—the sinking wave was 
hush’d— 
Those budding isles were glittering fresh and fair— 
Serenely bright the peaceful waters blush’d ; 
And heaven seem’d painting its own beauties there ! 


* * * * * * * * 


Ocean farewell !—Upon thy mighty shore, 

1 loved in childhood’s fairy hours to dwell— 
But I am wasting—life will soon be o’er, 

And I shall cease to gaze on thee—farewell! ‘ 
Thon still wilt glow as fair as now—the sky 

Still arch as proudly o’er thee—Evening siea! 
Along thy bosom with as soft a dye— 

All be as now—but I shall cease to feel. 


The evening mists are on their silent way, 
And thou art fading ; faint their colors blend 
With the last tinges of the dying day, 

And deeper shadows up the skies ascend— 
Farewell !—farewell!—the night js coming fast— 
In deeper tones thy wild notes seem to swell 

Upon the cold wings of the rising blast— 
I go—I go—dear Ocean, fare thee well ! 


a 


In the Bijou Almanac for 1839, edited by L. E. 
L. is the following, which she wrote a short time 
previous to ber leaving England : 

My little fairy chronicle, 
The prettiest of my tasks, farewell! 
Kre other eyes shall-meet this line, 
‘ar other records will be mine ; 
How many miles of trackless sea 
Will roll between my land and me ! 
1 said thine elfin almanac 
Should call all pleasant hours back ; 
Amid those pleasant hours will none 
Think kindly on what I have done? 
Then, fairy page, I leave with thee, 
Some memory of my songs and me. 
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